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Birds and Fruit.—Mr. W. M. Bom- 
berger, of Harlan, Iowa, whose article on 
“Poisoning the Bees” was on page 84 of 
last week’s issue, writes as follows concern- 


ing the birds who injure the fruit in this 
locality : 


We are in a prairie country. Our planted 
groves, near which vineyards and small 
grape patches of farmers and others are 
situated, being the nesting place and nat- 
ural habitat of birds, literally swarm with 
the feathered tribe in summer, when the 
open stretch of prairie country afford them 
an excellent feeding ground. An open 
prairie country under high cultivation is put 
to a great disadvantage by injurious insects 
that at times destroy whole crops. Timber 
paowne and a greater annual advent of 

irds will help cure the evil. Since the 
havea good living, a surfeit of insect food, 
it seems to create in them a voracious appe- 
tite for fruit, especially grapes, as a surfeit 


of meat in man does an appetite for the 
same. 


The “ birds” are the destroyers—not the 
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bees! The farmers should be correctly 
informed concerning their friends and 
enemies. Then the bees will be found to 





be their greatest benefactors—fructifying 

















EDITORIAL BUZZINGS. 





How dear to my heart is the fierce howling blizzard, 
Which comes from the North like a wolf on the fold. 


Predicted by Foster, or some other wizard, 
The charger of snow, and the demon of cold ; 
How sweet to be caught in its grasp like a feather, 


And find yourself wrapped round a telegraph pole; 


0, how we adore it, this wild winter weather ; 


The blizzard that comes when we’re all out of coal; 
This wild,whirling blizzard,the razor-edged blizzard, 


The loud, howling blizzard, fresh from the North 


pole. —Lincoln Journal. 


That is poetic—but the blizzards very soon 


drive away all poetry, when they take full 
possession of a locality. 





Mr. Richard Grinsell, of Baden, 
Mo., well-knowy to many who attend Fairs 
in lowa, Nebraska, Kansas and Missouri as 
an exhibitor of bees and honey, is dead. 


He was an intelligent and progressive 
apiarist. 





‘*Perhaps the Clearest and best 
idea.””—That is how the first line of the last 
paragraph but one on page 87 should have 
read. It was an oversight of the printer. 





The Penn. Farmers’ Institute 
is now in session at Oxford, Penn. To- 
morrow morning S. W. Morrison, M. D., 
gives an address before it on “ Bee-Culture.” 
The Doctor will, no doubt, give them an 
enthusiastic talk—for it may be truthfully 
said that “‘every bee-keeper is an en- 
thusiast.” 





Home Markets for honey can be 
made by judiciously distributing the 
pamphlets, ‘‘ Honey as Food and Medicine.” 


Such will create a demand in any locality at 
See list on the second 


remunerative prices. 
page of this paper. 


the bloom, and causing their trees to bear 
fruit abundantly. 





Cork for Winter Packing.—J. H. 
Howe, Mansfield, Mass., on Feb. 5, 1888, 
asks about “ cork ” for packing : 


My bees had a good flight to-day, the 
thermometer indicating 52° on the north 
side of my house. I also examined one 
colony, and found the bees in good condi- 
tion. We have had three weeks of very 
cold weather. It was 20° below zero on one 
morning, but not much snow. Is ground 
cork good for packing chaff hives for win- 
tering bees? — ath tthe wo tees 

Yes ; “cork” has been used for winter 
packing for bees. Imported white grapes 
are often packed in ground cork, and it can 
be obtained from fruit-stores very cheaply. 
Its advantages are that it never becomes 
musty, and it is odorless. Cushions can be 
made of cloth and filled with the cork, for 
winter packing. 





We are Sorry to announce that Mr. 
W. Z. Hutchinson and his little daughter 
have been laid up with bilious fever. A 
letter from Mrs. Hutchinson last week in- 
forms us that both are improving, but, as 
the result of this indisposition, the Review 
for February will be a little late. 





Honey-Dew in February.— Mr. 
George E. Hilton, of Fremont, Mich., on 
Feb. 8, 1888, thus describes the honey-dew 
he has seen on the ivy: 


I have just discovered that our English 
ivy is infested with aphides, and the leaves 
are sticky with the spray they have thrown 
off. In one place I found a large one and a 
ball of the stuff attached to it, half as large 
asa kernel of wheat, granulated, and as 
light-colored as clover honey. 





Scatter the Leaflets.—Look at the 
list (with prices) on the second page of this 
paper. 
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Pollen and Sugar Candy.—A. 
Sherington, Dutton, Mich., on Feb. 2, 1888, 
asks the following questions : 


My bees are in good condition, and they 
have had no flight since Nov. 20. The 
weather is now very pleasant. 1. My bees 
have no pollen. Can they breed without it ? 
2. Can I supply them with it? If so, in 
what way? 3. How is the sugar candy 
made for the bees for winter feeding ? 


1, Bees cannot rear brood without pollen 
or a substitute for it. 

2. Yes ; as early in the spring as they can 
fly, you can place some rye meal at some 
distance from the hives; put ontop of it 
some honey on which the bees have com- 
menced to feed. This will insure their im- 
mediate attention to the meal. 

8. For winter feeding, use 4 parts coffee A 
sugar and 1 part water ; simmer till it be- 
comes quite hard on being cooled, mould in- 
to frames of 1 inch thickness, and lay it on 
top of the frames, using sticks underneath 
4¢-inch square; or mould it in brood-frames, 
tie hemp twine around to hold it in place, 
and put it in the center of the brood-cham- 
ber. 





Rural Life is the title of a new bi- 
monthly published at 20 centsa year by C. 
Weckesser, of Marshallville, O. It has 16 
pages, is nicely printed, and well edited. It 
makes a creditable initial number. The 
following is an editorial item on the “ scien- 
tific pleasantry” which may in time prove 
very unpleasant to Prof. Wiley : 


The intense drouth of the past summer, 
which shortened the honey crop so ma- 
terially, has exposed the falsehood of the 
statements so extensively»circulated, that 
honey is being made of glucose, deposited 
in machine-made combs, and sealed with 
hot irons—a statement as absurd as that 
which was asety circulated in regard to 
eggs being manufactured. 

If this could be done, the present season 
would be the time for those dextrously 
skilled inventors to reap a golden harvest 
by marketing the manufactured product ; 
but, notwithstanding the short supply of, 
and the urgent demand ata high price for 
honey, the bogus article is nowhere to be 
found, for it has never been made. 





J. P. Miller, of Chicago, has been ex- 
hibiting bees in New Orleans, La., and 
other cities, and has just returned. Heisa 
good talker, and describes the habits and 
characteristics of bees while publicly ma- 
nipulating them. He exhibited them at the 
Museum in this city last fall, to large 
audiences. 





—_ 


Itis Extravagant Economy not 
to have hives, sections, comb foundation, 
etc., on hand when needed. To prevent 
disappointment, order early what you will 
need in that line. Then the hives can be 
nailed and painted in odd times, and the 
sections put together, so as to be ready ata 
minute’s notice. It is a sad disappointment 
to need these things and then not have 
them on hand. They should be ordered 
very soon. We are promised an early 
spring, and a good honey crop. 
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GLEAMS OF NEWS. 





Factory for Canning Honey.— 
One at least is in existence. ‘It is conducted 
by Mr. A. Christie, of Smithland, Lowa. 
The Exponent of Dec. 15, 1887, describes it 
thus : 


Mr. Christrie owns five apiaries with from 
500 to 600 colonies of bees. All the honey 
from these apiaries are brought to his 
Smithland canning house to be put up for 
the market. This isa more extensive job 
than one would think, and the process is 
more complicated. 

The honey, when extracted from the 
cowb, is barrelled up and taken to the store- 
house, where it is kept until the time for 
canning begins, which is generally about 
the first of December. 

The building where the canning is done, 
is a substantial brick structure 22x30 feet, 
and two stories high, with an ell for an en- 
gine room. The arrangements are such 
that when the honey is brought in, it can be 
unloaded from the wagons ona level with 
the upper story, and the barrels rolled in. 
Then the barrels are placed on end, the 
heads taken out, and the honey is emptied 
into a tank holding about 100 gallons. his 
tank is made of boiler iron, and heated toa 
moderate degree by steam. From this tank 
the honey passes through a ee which is 
regulate ey a ~s into a reservoir 
having a capacity of three barrels. From 
this reservoir it passes through another 
pipe inte a steam chest. This pipe is made 
of block-tin, and is madeina spiral form, 
so that the honey may be kept in motion, 
for if it remained in one place too long it 
would be over-heated, and a little too much 
heating spoils it. In the chest it is heated 
to the required temperature, and drawn off 
into cans, the heat preventing granulation. 

The capacity of this apparatus is two bar- 
rels per hour. In addition to this there is 
a steam ehest in which cans are placed, and 
the steam being let on, the honey melts and 
runs into the same tank in which the bar- 
relled honey was Feet This makes the 
whole capacity of the factory three barrels 
per hour. The honey is drawn off in cans, 
varying from one to sixty pounds each, but 
the largest demand is, for the one-pound 
cans. 

An engine of six-horse power drives the 
machinery and furnishes the steam for 
heating purposes. Mr. Christie travels dur- 
ing the greater part of the year selling to 
dealers in various partsfof ‘the country. 





The Lecture of Prof. N. W. McLain, 
which we mentionedfsometime ago, is to be 
delivered before the ‘‘Academy of Sciences” 
at Stevens’ Art Hall, 24 Adams-st. Chicago, 
on Monday, Feb. 27, 1888, at 8 p.m. The sub- 
ject will be the “ Construction and function 
of bees ;”’ which will be illustrated by large 
charts. Prof. Higley will preside. Seats 
will be free, and all will be welcome. 





The **Chapman Honey-Plant”’’ 
has been placed by the Department of Ag- 
riculture upon the “free list.”” All persons 
desiring the seed can procure it FREE; by 
writing to Hon. Norman J. Coleman, Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C.; orif they desire a larger quantity than 
is furnished by the Department for experi- 
mental purposes, undoubtedly they can get 
it by requesting their representative in Con- 
gress to send it to them. 
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brother publishers, in noting the advent of 
the Ber JouRNAL for1888. To all we say, 
“Thanks ;” and we hope thatfthe pleasant 
relations between the editors of the many 
bee-periodicals will long continue, and their 


exertions for the prosperity of the pursuit - 


be fully rewarded. We give those so far 
received a place here : 


The first numbers of our esteemed co- 
temporary, the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
for 1888, have come out ina newdress. It 
is printed almost wholly from new type, 
and the matter has been somewhat re- 
arranged. Altogether, it is a decided im- 
provement. As in times past, Gleanings 
extends the right hand of fellowship, and 
wishes the publisher every success. In this 
connection we note with pleasure the 
brotherly feeling existing among all our 
bee-periodicals at the present time, and 
likewise the absence of little petty jeal- 
ousies which, we are sorry to say, used to 
crop out once in awhile.—Gleanings. 


No. lof Vol. XXIV, of the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL is on our desk, and we must 
confess that Editor Newman has made his 
paper look very nice in its new dress and 
new type. The head-lines of all articles 
are in large, clear, full-faced type. The 
contents and general make-up are perfec- 
tion. Bro. Newman is a man of progress, 
and never takes a back step.—American 
Apiculturist. 

The AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL comes to 
us in an entirely new dress of type, which 
makes a decided improvement in its ap- 

earance. In its articles, the AMERICAN 

EE JOURNAL keeps abreast of the times, 
is a credit to its publishers, and worthy of 
patronage. We wishit every prosperity.— 
Canadian Bee Journal. 

Like an old friend in new clothes comes 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for Jan. 4 
1888. Its appearance has been much altered 
and improved. We hope to see those bio- 
graphical sketches continued through the 
year.—The Bee- Hive. 





Vhisis Leap Wear. February has 
29 days, and begins and ends on Wednes- 
day. Washington’s birth-day comes on 
Wednesday. Memorial Day falls on Wednes- 
day. The Fourth of July is Wednesday. 
Lent begins to-day—Wednesday, and every 
Wednesday in the year the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL will be published, no matter 
whether it is hot or cold, wet or dry, cloudy 
or bright sunshine! Wednesday is surely 
the “‘lucky day” of this year of three- 
eights (888). If it possesses any “ enchant- 
ment,” it “augurs”’ well for the bees that 
pass in and out comfortably through a three- 
eighths inch (888) auger hole. Hurrah for 
three-eights (888) and Wednesday ! 





Letter Postage.—It has been pro- 
posed in Congress to reduce letter postage 
toone cent. The Post-office Committee of 
the House has reported back adversely the 
proposition. We do not want cheaper pos- 
tage, but more efficient service, especially 
in the country. Fourth-class postage might 
be reduced (on parcels of merchandise), but 
wecan hardly hope for that, as it would 
affect the high-tariff of the express com- 
panies. If you have any influence with 
your Congressman, it will pay the reader to 
use it to secure a rate of one cent for 2 
ounces as postage for fourth-class matter. 


Pleasant Words come ‘from our 





The Stark Co., O., Convention, 





The Stark County Bee-Keepers’ Society 
met in Grange Hall at Canton, O., on Feb. 
4, 1888. The President, Jacob Oswalt, of 
Maximo, being absent, W. S. Kline, of 
Bolivar, was chairman pro tem. Owing to 
the very slippery condition of the roads and 
there was a small attendance, but 
notwithstanding this fact a very pleasant 
and — time washad. A committee, 
consisting of Henry Beatty, of Massillon, 
J. H. Smith and L. J. Wise, of Canton, were 
appointed to wait on the Directors of the 
stark County Agricultural Society, to ask 
fora revision of the bee and honey pre- 
mium list. After the questions from the 
query-box were answered, the society ad- 
journed to meet on Wednesday, April 11, 
1888, MARK THOMSON, Sec. 





Prospects.—It is yet very hard to 
prognosticate, but the indications point to 
a good honey-season. Mr. ©. H. Dibbern, 
in the Plowman for February, says: 


At this time the prospects for a good 
honey season are excellent. Snow has cov- 
ered the und all over the northern States 
since early in December. It is true that, 
owing to the drouth, clover is not abund- 
ant, but what there is will likely be good. 
J udging from present indications, all other 
— will be good also, so that the bee- 

eeper may reasonably look for a good 
honey harvest in 1888. 

So far, bees that were well supplied with 
honey, or sugar syrup, fed early enough, are 
in good condition, whether wintered in cel- 
lars or out-of-doors. Bees, however, are 
not yet “‘out of the woods,” by a good deal. 
At the present time, January, the weather 
is quite severe, and many a colony, not 
yee rovided or ca for, will ** go to 
he wall” before the gentle spring comes 
again, with its sunshine and flowers. 





New Catalogues for 1888 are on our 
desk, from the following persons: 


Oliver Foster, Mount Vernon, Iowa—12 
pages—Bees, Honey and Supplies. 
J. M. Jenkins, Faemame, Ala.—36 pages 
—Bees, Honey and Supp ies. 
J.C. Vaughn, 88 State St., Chi , Llls.— 
a pages—Garden, Flower and Vegetable 
s. 





Mrs. Stennett, a lady bee-keeper of 
Blanchard, Ont., was thrown from a sleigh 
and killed, on Sunday, Jan. 22, 1888, bya 
runaway horse. Mr. S. was also thrown 
out of the cutter, but escaped without much 
injury. She was an estimable lady, and 
was beloved by all who knew her. 





*“*The Bee-Keepers’ Advance 
and Poultrymen’s Journal” is now the title 
of Bro. Mason’s paper, published at Me 
chanic Falls, Maine. It commenced its 
second year with the poultry addition. 





The Canadian Honey Producer 
completes its first volume with the February 
number, which is filled with the report of 
the Ontario Convention. 





Postage in Canada on fifth class 
(parcel post) was reduced on the Ist inst. to 





leent perounce. The registration fee is 5c. 
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QUERIES © REPLIES. | 


DOES HONEY DETERIORATE 
IN GRANULATING ? 
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Written for the American Bee Journal 


Query 515.—1. Does hone 
the process of granulation? 
stage does it commence, and when does it 
cease to deteriorate, ifever? I am prompted 
to ask this question, by the judges at our State 
Fair deciding against my honey, on the plea 
that it had commenced to grain, and conse- 
quently, to deteriorate.—C. 


1. No.—P. L. VIALLON. 

1. No, it does not.—A. J. Coox. 

1. Inever supposed that it did.— 
JAMES HEDDON. 

1. I think not, necessarily.—EUGENE 
SECOR. 

1. I think not.—R. L. Tayior. 


1. It does not, I think, deteriorate. 
—W. Z. HuTCcHINSON. 


1. This is the first instance that I 
have ever heard of honey deteriorating 
from granulation.—J. M. HAMBAUGH. 

1. Comb honey does; extracted 
honey does not. 2. I cannot answer 
definitely.—Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

While it is possible that some of its 
aroma may be lost, there is no deteri- 
oration of quality.—J. P. H. Brown. 


1. I think not. 2. Tell those judges 
to test the matter more closely, and 
see if they do not alter their minds.— 
G. M. DooLirTLe. 


1. Good honey does not deteriorate 
in the process of granulating. 2. The 
judges at the State Fair did not under- 
stand their business.—M. Manin. 


1. I think not. 2. Honey on exhi- 
bition, that has commenced to grain, 
is generally cut about two points by 
expert judges ; not because it has com- 
menced to deteriorate, but because it 
has not the attractive appearance of 
honey free from granulation.—H. D. 
CUTTING. 


1. No. 2. Good judges, were they 
not? Melt some of that granulated 
honey over water, and let them taste it 
side by side with honey that has never 
granulated. They will not be able to 
tell the difference. —DapantT & Son. 


deteriorate in 
. If 80, at what 


AsIama comb honey producer, I 
have had but little experience on this 
line. Ido not think, however, that 
granulation deteriorates good extracted 
honey. If I were buying, I should 
prefer to have it granulated.—C. H. 
DIBBERN. 


1. No, not in quality, if itis thor- 
oughly ripened and put into barrels, 
tin or glass, and sealed up air-tight. 
2. Your judges must have been comb 
honey producers, and never saw well- 





ripened and well-cared-for extracted 


honey. Send them over this way, and 
we will fix them up all right. This 
was one of the most interesting and 
best discussed subjects at the recent 
Ohio State Convention.—A. B. Mason. 


I do not think that granulation de- 
teriorates well-ripened honey. Some 
claim that it does. It is a mooted 
question ; still I think that the de- 
terioration so caused will only be 
found in honey not well cured.—J. E. 
PonD. 


Honey well-ripened loses nothing by 
granulation ; at least I could never dis- 
cover that it does. Honey loses, to a 
certain extent, the aroma of the 
flowers after extraction from the comb, 
but this deterioration is not due to 
granulation. Granulated comb honey 
is not considered so appetizing as that 
which has remained liquid, and will 
not command the best price if the 
granulation is detected.—J. M. Suucx. 


1. In my opinion it does not, and I 
think I have some experience. 2. If 
honey deteriorates at any time, it is 
the result of bad management or bad 
conditions. I have samples of honey 
dating back to 1877, and quite a num- 
ber of the very best judges have pro- 
nounced the samples perfect in quality. 
and in preservation. Some of the best 
samples of honey that I have ever seen 
began to granulate quite early in the 
fall—in fact, in advance of other 
honey that was not so fine in quality. 
—G. W. DEMAREE. 


1. No; the crystallization of sugar 
is not a chemical change of elements. 
If honey is granulated and slowly 
heated by means of a water bath, until 
it becomes liquid, there is no change 
or less of principles ; hence granulated 
honey is not deteriorated honey. But 
if a tin can of candied honey be placed 
directly on a stove to liquify it, there 
will be a loss of volatile principles, and 
the honey be damaged. This may 
account for the judges’ opinion.—G. L. 
TINKER. 

1. That depends. Some consider 
granulated honey inferior from the 
mere fact of its granulating. If in the 
comb it will bring a less price gen- 
erally. If extracted, the granulation 
would not be objected to by some. It 
may be of good or bad quality, inde- 
pendently of the granulating. 2. If 
the fact of its granulating is considered 
deterioration, then the deterioration 
commences when the first granules can 
be detected, and ceases when it is per- 
haps half granulated.—C. C. MImeEr. 


Comb honey is not desirable if it is 
granulated, because it cannot be lique- 
fied without destroying the comb, and 
is therefore of no more value than ex- 
tracted honey. If the honey was a 
good article, and well-ripened before 
being extracted from the comb, it has 





not deteriorated a particle. If it was 
watery or unripe, it may sour in the 
process of granulation, but in liquefy- 
ing even this souring is cured by the 
heat necessary to liquefy it. The 
“judges” were not good judges of 
honey.—-THE Eprror. 
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HOW TO PREVENT MOLD IN 
A BEE.CELLAR. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


Query 516.—What is the best way to pre- 
vent mold in a bee-cellar? This, to me, is the 
greatest drawback in bee-keeping.—Minn. 


By ventilation.—C. C. MILLER. 

Ventilate it.—Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

Keep the air dry and cool.—W. Z. 
HUTCHINSON. 

Ventilate to let off the moisture, and 
keep it warmer.—A. B. Mason. 

Sprinkle slacked lime on the floor, 
and give the sides a coat of whitewash. 
—J. P. H. Brown. 

Keep the cellar dry, and give the 
hives plenty of ventilation.—M.MaunIn. 


By keeping the cellar dry; but 
dampness and mold will not hurt your 
bees at all, if the temperature and 
food are right.—James HEeppon. 


I think that good ventilation would 
answer the purpose toa great extent. 
—P. L. VIALLON. 


I put a two-bushel bag of sawdust in 
my cellar every two weeks, and find 
that I have a sweet smelling cellar 
compared with what I had before 
using the sawdust.—G. M. DooLirrLe. 


What harm is the mold doing ? Any- 
thing that would take up the moisture 
in the air would prevent it. Try stone 
lime or dry sawdust.—R. L. Tayior. 


Is the cellar not too cold ? Try keep- 
ing it warmer. If sufficiently warm, 
say never colder than 40°, and still 
moldy, I should ventilate it, or try to 
dry the cellar.—EUGENE SECOR. 

If I only knew the conditions or the 
cause I could reply better. Give good 
ventilation. Whitewash the walls with 
a good lime wash, to which add 2 
ounces of carbolic acid to the pail of 
whitewash.—H. D. Cuttin. 

Ventilate it plentifully. We would 
remove the bottom-boards entirely. 
We always have more mold wherever 
we leave on the bottom-boards. We 
would also advise you to raise the hives 
off the ground.—DADANT & Son. 


Too much dampness is probably the 
cause. It might be prevented by tile 
draining, and a thorough system of 
ventilation, with artificial heat from a 
stove for several days before the bees 
are put in for the winter.—J. M. Ham- 
BAUGH. 
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Keep the cellar dry and well venti- 
lated. Keep the hives well ventilated 
also. Be sure that the stores are well 
ripened before the bees are put up for 
the winter.—J. E. POND. 

First, confine the bees to the num- 
ber of combs that they can occupy, say 
six Langstroth frames of comb. Sec- 
ond, remove the boutom of the hive or 
give large lower ventilation.—G. L. 
TINKER. 

The best way is to so ventilate your 
cellar that it will be dry. But why do 
you care for mold? If the bees are 
all right, I think that the mold will do 
no harm. Things in my bee-cellar 
mold. Yet my bees winter exceedingly 
well. I do not fear dampness as I 
used to.—A. J. Cook. 

Keep the cellar dry. Mold does not 
always accompany bad results other- 
wise ; yet I would prefer not to have 
it. Proper temperature, say 45° to 
50°, Fahr., with good ventilation and 
drainage, will usually prevent any ex- 
cess of mold in the hives.—J.M.SHuck. 

Make the cellar as dry as possible 
by cementing the floor. Plaster the 
walls and ceiling, ventilate the cellar 
thoroughly during the summer, and 
whitewash it a few weeks before put- 
ting the bees in. Leave the windows 
open until the bees are put in, and no 
mold will appear ; at least that is my 
experience.—C. H. DIBBERN. 

This trouble of ‘ mold,” which 
means a condition of dampness, is 
what makes cellar wintering nearly 
out of the question in a mild, change- 
able climate like that of Kentucky. 
Some experiments that I now have on 
hand, indicate strongly that bees will 
be wintered in the cellar on a new 
plan in the future. The cellar will be 
kept at a low temperature, just above 
the freezing point, and at intervals of 
ten days or longer, as experience may 
fix the time, the cellar will be heated 
up toa high temperature till the bees 
by ventilating throw off all excess of 
moisture, and prepare themselves for 
another winter nap. The “heating 
up” will destroy the mold.—G. W. 
DEMAREE. 

Dampness is the cause of ‘* mold,” 
but as its presence in a cellar is of no 
detriment to bees, it is difficult to see 
how that can possibly be * the greatest 
drawback to bee-keeping,” as stated 
in the question. To prevent mold” 
in a cellar, give it ventilation ; lime or 
sawdust could be used to advahtage to 
absorb the moisture.—THE Epiror. 
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A Modern Bee-Farm,* and its 
Economic Management ; showing how bees 
may be cultivated as a means of liyelihood ; 
as a health-giving pursuit; and as a source 
of recreation to the busy man. By S. 


Simmins. For sale at this office. Price, $1. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 








BEE-FEEDERS. 


Historical Reminiscences Con. 
cerning Bee-Feeders. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY J. M. SHUCK. 





What are known as trough feeders 
have been in use a long time. The 
earliest practical feeder that I have 
noticed is described by M. Quinby in 
‘* Mysteries of Bee-Keeping Explained ” 





to feed at the top of the hive, and was 
all made of wood, except the glass 
cover. I have also copied the engray- 
ing of this feeder. It will be seen that 
one side is cut away so as to better 
show the interior, where the bees may 
be seen climbing upon the partitions 
and sipping the feed. 

There is in this feeder also a reser- 
voir into which the feed is poured, and 
which the bees cannot enter, but they 
do enter through a hole in the bottom 
of the apartment at the other end, and 
pass over the inner wall which is @ of 
an inch below the glass cover, and 
thus get at the feed. 

These two feeders were probably the 
best form of any in use down to 1870 


















































QUINBY’S 


—1855 edition. This was a tin-pan, 
10x12 inches, and 2 inches in depth. 
This pan was fitted with wooden parti- 
tions to prevent the bees from drown- 
ing, and was then fixed in a hole cut 
in the bottom-board of the hive just 
large enough to receive the pan which 
rested on cleats nailed to the under 
side of the bottom-board. 

Space was allowed in the end of the 
pan for a reservoir in which to pour 
the feed which ran under the partitions 
and was thus accessible to the bees. 





FEEDER. 


or later. In 1874 I had some feeders 
cut with a wabbling saw at Heath's 
Planing Mill here in Des Moines,which 
so far as I know were the first ever 
made by that method. They held 
about half-a-pint, and were very much 
the same as those brought out by Mr. 
A. I. Root, in 1877, and illustrated in 
September Gleanings for that year, I 
think. I had at this time been for 
some months perfecting my entrance 
feeder, and simple as it may seem, it 
took a long time to get it into shape, 





CARY’S 


This reservoir projected behind the 
hive, and when not used for filling was 
covered by a board of suitable width. 
The feeder was thus inaccessible to 
outside bees, and was probably very 
effectual as a feeder. I have copied 
the engraving of this feeder as it ap- 
pears in the book alluded to, and have 
added only the vessel pouring the 
syrup, and present it here so that the 
reader may fully understand it. 

Wm. Cary’s feeder was described in 
the American Agriculturist for May, 
1868. This was also a trough feeder, 


FEEDER. 


which finally was done, and it was 
patented in 1878. 

I then had a little tilt with Mr. Root, 
who honestly thought I had appro- 
priated his Simplicity feeder for my 
own purposes. The fact was that he 
invented the same thing I had already 
done, but at a later date. It is scarcely 
necessary to state that although we 
got a little warm, a comparison of 
data enabled us to get along without 
either bloodshed or a lawsuit. 

In 1880 and thereafter I began to 
combine these feeder blocks in various 
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ways, so as to be able to feed larger 
quantities atonce. These experiments 


finally resulted in the ‘top and bot- 
tom feeder,” that is, it may be used on 


PATENTED 





ENTRANCE FEEDER. 


the top of the hive or at the bottom, as 
the bee-keeper may choose. This 
feeder is composed of two feeding 
blocks, and has bee-passages at the 
sides of the blocks, and also at the 
ends, so that any drip or leakage will 
be sure to fall within the hive, and 
may be taken up by the bees. 

This feeder is constructed on the 
plan of the movable-comb hive, every 
part of the inside may be reached by 





TOP AND BOTTOM FEEDER. 


the bees and cared for by them. When 
in use on the hive, the hive-cover just 
covers the feeder ; and when in use 
under the hive, the hive covers the 
feeder, and the bees pass in at the en- 
trance in the bottom-board wnder the 
feeder, and through it into the hive 
proper. 
Des Moines, Iowa, Jan. 30, 1888. 





IN COUNSEL. 


Northwestern Illinois and South- 
western Wis. Convention. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY D. A. FULLER. 


The annual meeting of the North- 
western Illinois and Southwestern Wis- 
consin Bee-Keepers’ Association con- 
vened at Rockford, Ills., on Jan. 17, 
1888, with Vice-President Swezey in 
the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were 
read and approved. 

The reports of members for 1887 
showed 1,098 colonies of bees in the 
spring, and 1,028 in the fall, with only 
970 pounds of surplus honey. 

Mr. A. J. Swezey, of Rockford, Ills., 
read an essay entitled, 
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Lessons to be Learned in a Poor Year 
for Bee-Keeping. 

Apparent failure does not always 
portend ultimate disaster. Many of 
the most important enterprises of the 
World have been nourished amid de- 
feat and disaster. The first Atlantic 
telegraph cable was broken and lost in 
mid-ocean. The second was a dead 
wire in the bottom of the Atlantic. It 
took ten years more of patient investi- 
gation, and the utmost efforts of 
science and skill to make the Ocean 
telegraph a success. 

A number of years ago people tried 
to make sugar from sorghum cane, 
but the attempt was a financial fail- 
ure. ‘Norman J. Coleman, United 
States Commissioner of Agriculture, 
has faithfully prosecuted and continued 
his investigations and experiments,and 
if recent reports are true, he will yet 
make sugar-making under his new 
process a grand success. 

The bee-keepers of this country do 
not always find their efforts crowned 
with an abundant harvest. The un- 
certainties of the business sometimes 
comes with astonishing promptness 
and prominence. I know one man 
who invested about $200 in the busi- 
ness, and before getting any consid- 
erable returns, his bee-inventory was 
reduced to 2 colonies of bees! But 
that man afterward became one of the 
most successful bee-keepers of north- 
ern Illinois. ‘ 

The past year has brought no imme- 
diate financial profit to the bee-keepers 
ef this Association. From this appar- 
ent failure, the wise bee-keepers may 
learn some profitable lessons. 

1. That like the crops of the agricul- 
turist, much of success depends upon 
the vicissitudes of the seasons, and 
that it is of importance to study how 
best to overcome or withstand its ex- 
tremes 6f drouth or flood. 


2. That bees will not gather a large 
crop of honey unless the blossoms 
grow that produce the honey. That 
if the season is such that the white 
clover is a failure, we should grow 
some honey-producing plants to supply 
the honey. 

3. That the bees should at all times 
be well cared for, and kept in good 
condition so that if at any season of 
the year there is a supply of honey, 
they will be fully prepared to gather it. 

4. That during a term of years there 
is no more honey produced than 
enough to supply the market for the 
same term of years. Thatif a good 
honey harvest fills up the market one 
year, it can be shipped toa less-favored 
locality, or a succeeding poor year 
will use it all up. 

5. That only persevering, scientific 
bee-keepers will attain any great suc- 
cess in the business. Those who ex- 
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pect good crops of honey without care 
and labor on their part, will be so dis- 
gusted with their success in a poor 
year, as to abandon the, business. 

6. That the wise bee-keeper should 
economically save the proceeds of pros- 
perous years, or he will have to do 
some other business during poor years 
to pay living expenses. 

7. That bees should be particularly 
well cared for during a pdor year. By 
the law of probabilities, the next year 
will most likely be a good one for 
honey. It will bring a good price 
in the market. The bee-keeper will 
want all of his bees in condition to 
gather all they can. 

A.’ J. SwWEZEY. 





Quite a discussion,ensued as to the 
advisability of carrying honey over 
from a good year toa poor one, like 
the. present. 

Chas. Kisar exhibited some white 
clover honey, carried over from 1886, 
which was very nice, and certainly 
looked as good as any_new honey. 

Mr. O. H. Swezey said that he car- 
ried a considerable portion of his 1886 
honey crop over; that it froze and 
eracked some, but the price realized 
for it was far better than he could have 
had when taken from the hives in the 
fall of 1886. 

The discussion brought out from 

this showed that good, well-ripened 
honey could [be carried over from one 
year to another. 
«The question, ‘When is the best 
time to put bees in the cellar ?” showed 
that most of the members put them in 
from Dec. 1 to Dee. 7. 

Dr. Miller and Mr. Hollingsworth 
thought that bees should be put into 
the cellar earlier, as the disturbance 
at that time was not good for them. 

President Highbarger arrived and 
took the chair, when the merits of the 
Chapman Honey-Plant was discussed. 
Some of the members had some grow- 
ing, but not enough to say anything 
in regard to its merits. Japanese 
buckwheat no one had tried, but all 
recommended the planting of bass- 
wood, and some thought that trees 5 
or 6 feet high would grow and do bet- 
ter than smaller ones. 

The convention then adjourned until 
Wednesday at 9 a.m. 


SECOND DAY. 


On Wednesday morning the meet- 
ing was called to order by President 
Highbarger, when an essay from Mr. 
Herrick, entitled, «‘ The experience of 
a beginner in bee-keeping,” was read. 

A communication from the editor of 
the Bee-Keepers’ Magazine, asking the 
consideration of the Association as to 
the advisability of forming an Inter- 
national Bee-Keepers’ Association. The 
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following resolution was carried unani- 
mously : 

Resolved, That the formation of an 
International Representative Bee- 
Keepers’ Association is desirable. 

The ‘ Question-Box” was opened, 
and answers given by Dr. Miller to the 
satisfaction of all. 

In the afternoon an essay was read 
from Mr. Gammon, on **Comb Foun- 
dation.” He commenced with the 
comb, told how he made the wax, and 
how it was prepared for foundation, in 
a very concise way. 

The election of officers resulted as 
follows: For President, L. Highbarger, 
of Leaf River; Vice-President, A. J. 
Swezey, of Guilford ; Secretary, D. A. 
Fuller, of Cherry Valley; and. Treas- 
urer, O. J. Cummings, of Guilford. 

The convention then adjourned until 
May 22, 1888, to meet at Rockton, IIIs. 

D. A. FULLER, Sec. 


ALSIKE CLOVER. 


How Much to Sow, Where to 
Plant, How Many Seed to 
the Pound, ete. 

Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY M. M. BALDRIDGE. 

On page 56 of the Bez Journat, I 
find the following in regard to Alsike 


clover: ‘I can endorse what Mr. 
Baldridge says, on page 10, about 


Alsike, except that I would sow 4 
pounds instead of 2 pounds of seed to 
the acre ; and I would not sow it at 
all on thin, dry, sandy land. It will 
catch in wild-grass sloughs ; but thrives 
best with red-top clover or pasture. If 
wanted for seed, sow 10 pounds per 
acre, and it will not lodge so badly. 
Be sure to get clean seed, and not 
mixed with sorrel as some Eastern 
seed is.” 

It always pleases me to have my 
ideas analyzed and criticized, when 
free from offensive personalities as the 
foregoing seems to be. What we all 
want are facts, no matter from whence 
they come. 

As arule it may not pay to try to 
raise Aisike on thin, dry, sandy, or 
worn-out soil, but Alsike will do well 
on any soil that will produce a good 
crop of red clover when the two 
clovers are mixed. Now, do not for- 
get that statement, and try to grow 
Alsike by itself, or on any dry soil that 
will not produce red clover. And 
when mixed with the usual quantity of 
red clover and timothy, I still advise 
not more than 2 pounds of Alsike seed 
to the acre. 

Now does the reader catch my idea? 
The 2 pounds Alsike is to be added to 
the usual quantity of red clover and 





timothy, so that, in case the Alsike 
fails to grow, from any cause, the 
land will be properly seeded anyway, 
and the only loss which ensues is 
simply the cost of the Alsike seed. 


But let us see what we add when we 
use 2 pounds Alsike seed to the acre. 
The Alsike Leaflet says that a pound 
of Alsike has about 600,000 seeds, or 
three times as many as the common 
red. Now as I have never counted the 
seeds ina pound of Alsike, I do not 
know whether the statement is true or 
not, but I presume it is not far from 
the truth. Then 2 pounds of Alsike 
will have 1,200,000 seeds. Now how 
many seeds will this give to a square 
rod or a square foot of land ? To the 
square rod 7,500, and to the square 
foot about 27 seeds! If only one out 
of every three seeds grow, and they 
are properly distributed over each 
square foot, there would be nine stools 
of Alsike, and they would cover the 
whole surface if allowed todoso. It 
isno uncommon thing to find Alsike 
stools 6 inches across when not crowd- 
ed for room. 

My experience is that 2 pounds of 
Alsike seed is ample, when mixed with 
timothy and red clover as stated, and 
itis also my experience, with not less 
than 70 acres of Alsike in one year, 
that 40 pounds of seed is ample when 
sowed alone. And to make the Alsike 
stand up, and to keep it away from 
the ground, I should much prefer to 
mix it with timothy, than to use 10 
pounds of Alsike for that purpose,even 
when wanted expressly for seed. 

But, as I want everybody to grow 
Alsike profitably and _ successfully, I 
still insist on the use of the common 
red clover, so as to secure the proper 
shade for the Alsike in dry seasons. If 
we could always be sure of wet seasons 
we could then safely dispense with red 
clover. Asarule it is no trouble to 
grow Alsike by itself in Canada, owing 
to its cool, moist climate, but we do 
not all happen to live in Canada! 

The idea of being careful when buy- 
ing Alsike to get good seed, and free 
from sorrel and other foreign seeds, is 
a good one. I have seen Alsike with 
apparently 25 per cent. of sorrel seed 
mixed with it. Alsike is now so very 
cheap that no one should hesitate to 
pay the price of a No. 1 fresh, clean 
seed. At $9 per bushel for extra choice 
Alsike it is no more expensive than 
the common red at $3 per bushel! And 
why ? Because one bushel of Alsike 
will seed as many acres of land as 
three bushels of red clover. | Besides, 
a ton of Alsike hay, after the seed is 
threshed therefrom, is worth more for 
cattle or sheep than a ton of the best 
cured and unthreshed common red. 

Some 20 years ago, when I was 
growing Alsike extensively, and on 





rented land at $5 per acre, the price I 
then paid was $60 per bushel, and 
thousands of pounds of the seed were 
sold, at retail, at $1.50 to $2.00 per 
pound! The present exceedingly low 
price for Alsike seed is simply evidence 
that itis now grown extensively, and 
with the greatest of success by thou- 
sands who have got hold of the secret 
as herein indicated. 
St. Charles, Ills. 


THE EXTRACTOR. 


My Position in Regard to the 
Extractor. 
Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY WM. F. CLARKE. 


The report of the recent Ontario 
Bee-Keepers’ Convention on page 72, is 
a lop-sided affair. Some of the most 
interesting discussions are omitted, 
while special prominence is given to 
the sayings and doings of the reporter 
and his father-in-law. Ido not pro- 
pose supplying its omissions, but crave 
space for afew remarks concerning a 
single reference made to myself. The 
‘‘report” says: <‘W. F. Clarke, of 
Guelph, condemned the honey-extrac- 
tor, but the members present, however, 
objected to this.” Objected to what ? 
My condemning the extractor? Not 
at all. I was allowed entire freedom 
of speech, without objection on the 
part of any one. 


There are few bee-keepers of judg- 
ment and experience who will not con- 
cur in most of the remarks I made on 
that oceasion. I said, it was doubtful 
whether, on the whole, the extractor 
had been beneficial to apiculture. It 
had opened the door to adulteration of 
honey, and had been used most in- 
judiciously by many, who tore up the 
brood-nest without mercy, took large 
quantities of unripe honey, and really 
put on the market an article of strained 
honey, so much brood, pollen, etc., 
being thrown out of the cells. The 
extractor had been the means of lower- 
ing the price of honey, and if not used 
until the honey was ripe, and the cells 
were capped, I questioned if extracted 
honey was more profitable than comb 
honey. While preferring not ‘to use 
the extractor myself, I strongly urged 
those who did use it to leave the 
brood-nest intact, and do their extract- 
ing from the combs of an upper story, 
as recommended in Mr. Malcolm’s ex- 
cellent paper, out of which the dis- 
cussion arose. 

The one point of difference between 
myself and other bee-keepers present 
was in regard to the question whether, 
all things considered, it was advisable 
to use the extractor at all. My own 
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preference for comb honey is shared 
by me with some of our best and larg- 
est producers of honey, and this ques- 
tion is one that must come to the front. 


I doubt much if the honey market 
will ever be in a satisfactory condition, 
so long as large quantities of the in- 
ferior extracted article are produced. 
These are the great disturbing element, 
and no one can read the quotations 
and note the difference of price be- 
tween the cheaper grades of extracted 
honey, and first-class comb honey, 
without feeling that the production of 
extracted honey, so far as it is carried 
on, should be rigidly limited to that of 
the highest quality. 

St. Thomas, Ont. 














NEW YORK. 


Bee-Keepers of the State in 
Convention. 












Compiled from the Bee-Keepers’ Magazine. 





The 19th annual convention of the 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association was 
held at Utica, on Jan. 17-19, 1888, 
with President W. E. Clark in the 
chair. The minutes of the last meet- 
ing, and the Secretary’s report were 
read and approved. 

The first discussion was on, 














Various Honey-Plants for Bees. 


Mr. A. I. Root said that he had con- 
siderable experience in cultivating 
plants for honey. He had raised cat- 
nip, but it required foo many plants to 
make a satisfactory showing, and the 
same was true of mignonette. He said: 
‘IT onee had 40 eolonies of bees that 
worked on a field of buckwheat two 
miles away, and I regard that the best 
showing of artificial pasturage I ever 
saw. Buckwheat honey is dark, how- 
ever, and the yield is irregular. We 
get good results from Alsike clover. 
The crop pays well for the hay and the 
seed, aside from the honey. We call 
the clover honey « gilt edge,” The 
cultivation of rape is carried on in 
places for its seed, and we get good 
results from the plant in the way of 
honey. The raspberry is cultivated 
for its fruit as well as for honey. 

John Aspinwall, in speaking of the 
tulip tree, said that in passing under a 
tree one day he pulled down a blos- 
som, and it was filled with honey. All 
of the blossoms were covered with 
honey, and there were myriads of bees 
there. There had been no rain for 
several days. 

Mr. Dickinson—The supply of honey 
depends largely on climatic conditions 
at all times. In my opinion, any one 
who plants anything for honey alone, 
Will « get left.” When clover yields 
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honey, it is of a fine quality. When, 
you find bees working on white clover, 
you find them on the red. Buckwheat 
is simply buckwheat, and nothing 
more, and as far as the Japanese or 
other varieties are concerned, I cannot 
see that one is better than another. 
Raspberries produce a large amount of 
honey, and if I had to take my choice 
between this plant and the clover, I 
would take the former. My bees 
work on red, white or Alsike clover. 


J. H. Taylor—There is a great dif- 
ference in the locality as regards the 
quantity of honey produced. This 
year the bees failed to get honey from 
buckwheat near [lion, but later at 
Jordanville, the same bees, when I 
took them there, worked on the plant 
freely. I find that they will gather 
honey from buckwheat on hills when 
they will not in the Mohawk valley. 

Mr. Aspinwall—It seems to me that 
it has been proved this year that there 
is something else than climatic changes 
that affects the yield of honey. The 
conditions were apparently favorable 
for honey, but the yield was light. 

President Clark—Fifteen years ago 
I got a good yield from buckwheat, 
but since that time I have not been 
able to get a good yield from that 
source. I presume that my bees get a 
little buckwheat honey, but they con- 
sume it. 

Mr. Dickinson—I. L. Scofield has an 
apiary at Chenango Bridge, in a buck- 
wheat country, and where he once had 
a large yield of honey, he now gets 
but little. Bees work very little after 
midday. If the night has been warm, 
and a fall of dew follows, the condi- 
tions are favorable for the bees. 


Mr. Knickerbocker—The bees in our 
section did not work on the basswood 
trees in 1886, but last year they did. 

Mr. Root—How many have suc- 
ceeded in increasing the yield of honey 
by moving their bees from one place 
to another ? 

Mr. Taylor related an _ instance 
where bees had been moved two miles, 
and they had worked much better. 

Mr. Root spoke of an instance where 
bees had worked on buckwheat in the 
afternoon. 

Mr. Dickinson—Can any one report 
a yield from sumac ? 

Mr. Knickerbocker—Mr. Jackson, 
of Deposit, says that he gets a good 
yield of honey from sumac every year. 
We have a little in our place, and it 
yields very well. 

Mr. Taylor—The bees work "on the 
red sumac in our locality very nicely. 

After some miscellaneous talk, the 
convention adjourned until 7 p.m. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The President called the convention 
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rolling of new members, the time was 
given to miscellaneous discussions. 

In reply to this question, ‘ Does it 
pay to use full sheets of foundation in 
the brood-chamber ?” Mr. Foster said 
that he had always used full sheets, and 
his bees never go into winter quarters 
with over 15 or 20 pounds of honey. 

Mr. Betsinger said that for extracted 
honey full sheets of foundation should 
be used. 

Mr. Knickerbocker said that taking 
the average of the season right 
through, he would not do without the 
foundation if it cost a dollar a pound. 

Mr. Aspinwall—In Cuba they use 
full sheets, but of course they work 
only for extracted honey. 

The prevailing opinion seemed to 
be that full sheets of foundation should 
be used in the brood-chamber. 


Feeding’ Sugar to Bees. 


Mr. A. I. Root, in response to a 
query from the President, said he 
thought that a pound of sugar is equal 
to a pound of honey for supporting 
bees. Granulated sugar is better than 
honey for this purpose. 

Secretary Knickerbocker—It seems 
to me a detriment to bee-keepers that 
sugar has ever been mentioned in con- 
nection with bee-keeping. 

Mr. Aspinwall—The question of 
adulterating honey has been dropped 
entirely. 

Mr. Root—I have made a standing 
offer of $1,000 for a comb of artificially 
manufactured honey. 

Mr. Aspinwall—I will give a thou- 
sand dollars for a square inch of it that 
cannot be distinguished from that made 
by the bees. 

Mr. Foster—If it is a losing matter 
to feed sugar to bees to put into sec- 
tions, why is it not a losing operation 
to feed it to them through the winter ? 

Mr. Root—Simply because it is bet- 
ter for the bees. 

Mr. Aspinwall—I 
sense of the Association is, that it is 
ill-advised to feed sugar to bees if 
there is any possible chance of the 
honey getting on the market. 

Mr. Kilbourn—My bees want 500 
pounds of something to winter on. 1 
think I can secure the necessary quan- 
tity of sugar or syrup for $20, whereas 
the honey would cost $40. As a matter 
of business, I think that we have a 
right to use sugar for wintering the 
bees. 

Mr. Betsinger—Syrup will cost 5 
cents a pound. Does any one want to 
take what honey I have left next sea- 
son, after I have sold what I want to, 
and allow me 5 cents a pound ? I think 


think that the 





not. Therefore, taking honey away 
and feeding sugar instead, is not 


advisable. 
Mr. Foster—That is what it is com- 
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An extract from the American Grocer 
was read, in which it was stated that 
in New Jersey 42 samples of bottled 
honey was analyzed, and it was ascer- 
tained that out of 3l samples put up 
by packing houses, only six were pure. 
The samples purchased of farmers, 
however, were all pure. 

Mr. Root—I fear there is a mistake 
about some of those samples examined. 
The State Chemist of Ohio says that it 
is a difficult matter to tell when honey 
is adulterated. Bees gather every 
variety of honey. 

Mr. Aspinwall—With the polariscope 
you can detect the presence of 5 per 
cent. of glucose. A point in the article 
just read is, that the honey procured 
of dealers was nearly all found to be 
adulterated, while that purchased of 
bee-keepers was all pure. There is a 
law against adulterating honey, and 
can we not induce the State chemist to 
analyze honey sold on the market ? 

The question of « Artificial Fertiliza- 
tion” was on the programme, but N. 
W. McLain, who was to lead it, was 
unable to be present, owing to illness. 
A letter from him was read, express- 
ing regrets at his inability to be there. 

Mr. Aspinwall—When a bee has lost 
its hair on its thorax, it is diseased, 
and the malady is termed bacillus de- 
appillis. There are isolated cases in 
many colonies, but the disease does 
not spread. 

Mr. Root—In ‘the nameless bee- 
disease” the members of the colony 
become weak, have shiny backs, and 
many die. New queens have to be in- 
troduced. 

Mr. Aspinwall—The introduction of 
new queens is a great secret of success 
in bee-keeping. A queen hatched this 
season should never be kept over the 
next. 

At this point a 
until 9 a.m. 


recess was taken 


LIGHT IN CELLARS. 


Value of Light in the Bee-Cellar 
in the Winter. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY T. F. BINGHAM. 


Thinking that some of the readers, 
in the near future, may have a few 
colonies of bees to winter, and for 
which they do not wish to spend much 
money to make a cellar or cave, not 
even to render their ordinary cellar 
dark and unpleasant to use for the 
ordinary family purposes, I have de- 
cided to state a few points perhaps 
overlooked by bee-keepers, in regard 
to light in the cellar as a means to the 


paramount purpose of healthfully win- 
tering bees. 





In this article itis not the intent to 
exhaust the evidence, neither to estab- 
lish the theory thus far among scien- 
tific bee-keepers not mentioned asa 
possible factor to successful wintering. 
I shall simply state that I have been in 
the habit of wintering part of my bees 
in cellars at various times and in vari- 
ous-places, according to circumstances. 
However radical I may have been, 
only in one instance has the ordinary 
stereotyped rules been disregarded by 
me, so far as darkness was concerned. 
I have in all cases absolutely excluded 
light from my cellars except in one 
case, when I wintered successfully a 
few colonies in Allegan, Mich., in a 
very light cellar, where vegetables 
were kept for the daily use of a large 
family, composed mostly of children, 
who went when they pleased into the 
cellar for apples, ete. 

The point that 1 wish to bring out 
conspicuously is, that light is essential 
to the welfare of all warm-blooded 
animals, to which rule bees are in no 
wise an exception ; neither are plants. 
It will of course be at once assumed 
that in order that bees may be quiet, 
human ingenuity must exclude from 
them all light as the first and prime 
essential. 

‘*Habit,” the lamented Artemus 
Ward said, ‘‘is a bad habit.” While 
in a certain sense his statement is cor- 
rect, I shall not presume that the many 
gifted bee-keepers and writers who 
have, and now do advocate wintering 
bees in dark cellars and caves, do so 
simply out of respect to the time-hon- 
ored custom, without giving all the 
accessories, which they so explicitly 
explain, due thought and considera- 
tion. No; but on the contrary, their 
articles seem exhaustive, and so far as 
a recapitulation of the accidents and 
purposes which have come under their 
consideration goes, the evidence and 
conditions given leave little room for 
reasonable difference of opinion. 

The fact still stands out boldly, that 
perhaps the one most important factor 
entering into the proper statement of 
the wintering problem has been hither- 
to omitted, viz: Light. Light in the 
cellar ; light in the hive, and light in 
the swaying trees. 

Having so far outlined what I wish 
to be understood, allow me to give a 
pen-and-ink sketch of the few of my 
bees now in the cellar, to illustrate what 
has been written : 

My cellar is 6} feet high, and 30 
feet square, and under my house where 
we live. This cellar has three ordinary 
three-pane double cellar-windows, one 
on the east side, one on the south, and 
one on the west side. These windows 
render the entire cellar comparatively 
light. The walls are of stone, plastered 
with hydraulic cement mortar. Around 


the cellar on all sides a row of 2-inch 
drain-tile are laid a few inches below 
the level of the cellar, and leading out 
below the house, to drain the cellar 
(which is nicely accomplished). 

The cellar bottom is covered about 2 
inches deep with dry sand. This sand 
is used in preference to cement, as | 
regard it as being more healthful to 
the family and the bees. Every spring 
this coat of sand is removed,‘and a 
new coat returned in its place. Of 
course the cellar is sweet. It is also 
cool in summer, and warm in winter, 
as the entire bottom plays its part in 
radiating and absorbing the heat. 

On the east side of the cellar, facing 
the east window, and about 10 feet 
from it, are three rows of hives, six 
hives in each row, piled one above the 
other, three high. Eighteen colonies 
of bees stand facing the east window 
squarely. Each hive has an entrance 
23 inches long facing the window. The 
bees are at liberty to take in all the 
light there is, and the light is ample to 
read by. 

They have all the daylight and brill- 
iant light in the morning when the 
sun shines obliquely through the win- 
dow into the cellar. The bees are at 
liberty to fly also, but few, however, 
take such liberty ; when they do, they 
head to the hive as if in the open air, 
and after a short fly, they dart to the 
window, where, of course, they die. 


It will be said that the cellar is cold 
or the bees would not keep so ‘still. 
The temperature has averaged, up to 
date (Jan. 17), 45° or more ; only once 
has it touched 40°, and then only for a 
few hours; while most of the time it 
has shown 50°. 

It is not as a matter of convenience 
that these bees are placed as they are. 
They have been so placed, because | 
believed daylight essential to the wel- 
fare of the bees. Next May, when the 
clover blooms, I shall know how well 
my belief was founded. Should it 
prove well founded, a valuable experi- 
ment will have been made public; as 
it will then be reasonable to keep 4 
few bees in an ordinary cellar. It is 
very pleasant to be able to see how the 
bees are doing, without the aid of a 
lamp. 

To the bee-keeper having a fertile 
imagination, a long list of desirable 
features can be made possible in the 
‘light ” of the light cellar, as well as 
in the light of these experiments. 

In this article no effort has been 
made to show that perhaps five months 
in a dungeon may be as detrimental to 
bees as to human beings ; neither that 
the absence of light for so long a pel- 
iod may or may not be as detrimental 
to bees in a cellar as a much greater 
degree of cold in the sunlight. Neither 
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prove that spring dwindling, diarrhea, 
etc., would not have taken place had 
the bees affected with it been-wintered 
in a light cellar instead of a dark one. 

One point remains not yet clearly 
stated, viz: that it is not light that 
causes bees in a cellar to be uneasy. 
If, then, that is not the cause, of what 
value is it to surround them in im- 
penetrable darkness? We have all 
seen bees slowly withdraw from ac- 
tivity to repose, as one by one the 
plants ceased to yield honey and pol- 
len ; and when no incentive to industry 
longer existed, how unbroken became 
their repose. Is there any evidence 
that darkness played any important 
part in such quiet? Were the bees 
more at rest in the night than in the 
sunlight ? 

The fact that bees do winter just as 
well under apparently much less favor- 
able conditions in the open air, is, to 
say the least, a point in favor of the 
vitalizing influence of fresh air and 
sunshine ! 

Abronia, Mich. 


BROOD-COMBS. 


Large or Small Combs, and 
Divisible Brood-Chambers. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY JAMES HEDDON. 





It is with pleasure that I read the 
article by J. W. Cullinan, on page 39, 
on the above subject, controverting 
the mistakes of Mr. Hambaugh, on 
page 804 of the Bee Journat for 1887. 

It is undoubtedly highly proper and 
important that we discuss the merits of 
dividing one brood-chamber into two 
horizontally divisible parts,interchang- 
ing these parts instead of inverting. 
This brings us to the question of Mr. 
Cullinan’s article on page 39, at the 
close of which he asked me to give an 
account of my success with the divisi- 
ble brood-chamber. 

At the beginning, I wish the reader 
to understand the difference between 
double brood-chambers, or several 
brood-chambers piled on top of each 
other, and one brood-chamber proper, 
divided into two parts,and constructed 
in such a manner as to be perfectly 
adapted to interchanging the parts 
with each other for special purposes. 
There has been so much said already 
that it seems unnecessary to enumer- 
ate and discuss each function by itself. 
I cannot see how full-grown men with 
any experience in the business can 
imagine any objection to the ‘sticks 
and spaces” that occur between the 
sections of the divisible brood-cham- 
ber. You all know very well that 
bees never breed up faster, nor winter 
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better in any hive than in box-hives, 
so full of cross sticks that oftimes the 
combs are all in pieces running in 
almost every direction. Four years’ 
experience has demonstrated the truth 
of my reply to Query No. 508, on 
page 39. 

I once paid $18 fora box-hive which 
was } full of comb, the capacity of the 
hive being ten times larger than the 
Langstroth ; it contained about double 
the number of bees usually resulting 
from one queen ; I doted on the large 
number of frames I should fill with 
comb when transferring this colony ; 
upon opening it I found so many sticks 
running through it that I believe I got 
only 3 or 4 Langstroth frames of comb 
out of it ; all the rest being in pieces no 
larger than your two hands. This 
colony had wintered safely, when 
many others had died by its side dur- 
ing the seven winters they had been 
in this hive. They had only swarmed 
two or three times during the seven 
years, but the swarms that issued were 
said to be of double size. When one 
section of the divisible brood-chamber 
is in use in the spring, before breed- 
ing has reached a status that more 
room is needed, its smaller size and 
shallow form both favor the conserva- 
tion of heat in the brood-nest, and the 
bees breed faster than in any other 
hive I have ever used. That bees will 
breed up faster in the spring and keep 
warmer in the winter in shallow hives 
than in deep ones, is proven both by 
theory and demonstration. As cold is 
not the main cause of winter mor- 
tality, experience has shown but little 
difference as regards successful win- 
tering. When the single brood-case, 
which is used in the spring, is well 
filled with brood, and more room is 
needed, the second one can be placed 
under it in the direction which the 
queen naturally breeds, downward, 
leaving the brood already on hand in 
the warmest part of the hive. This is 
the correct method of giving more 
breeding room. All can see it in 
theory, and I know it to be true from 
four years of direct experience. 


It seems to me that any experienced 
bee-keeper should see at a glance, 
without any experiment whatever, 
(knowing from past experience that as 
the brood moves downward the upper 
portion of the brood-chamber is filled 
with honey), that the alternating of 
the two halves should cause the bees 
to carry this honey above, affording 
the queen the opportunity, and stimu- 
lating the disposition to fill that brood- 
chamber full of brood. 


To close, I will say a word relative 
to our experience here, which, to me, 
tells very much. I have in use many 
of the best modifications of 8-frame 
Langstroth hives containing reversible 
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Langstroth frames completely filled 
with straight, all-worker combs which 
I will not throw away. Hardly a day 
passes in the summer time, when my 
foreman and students are not making 
remarks something like this: ‘Oh, 
if all of your hives were of the new 
pattern!” «Why don’t you transfer 
them all into the new hive?” «We 
can handle twice as many of the new 
style of hives,” ete., ete. 

Mr. Cullinan is quite right when he 
says we should not ‘imitate nature in 
the construction of our hives.” Our 
hives should be fitted to the operator 
more than to the bees; and in conclu- 
sion I will say that we should adopt 
such hives and other fixtures as ex- 
perience proves to be best. 


Concerning Dr. Tinker’s essay read 
at the Ohio Convention, and the dis- 
cussion following it (see pages 86 and 
87), Iam glad to notice what was said 
about the MERITS of sectional brood- 
chambers. I think, however, that only 
Dr. Tinker could speak from experi- 
ence—none of the others having more 
than one of the hives in use, if any. In 
the light of the article by Dr. Tinker, 
on page 154 of the Bee Journat for 
1886 (published also in Gleanings on 
page 203), many will wonder if the 
Doctor is not now in error instead of 
then—the two positions being diametri- 
cally opposed to one another. J know 
that he .is wrong now, as do many good 
apiarists who have had experience with 
the sectional brood-chamber hive. 

Dowagiac, Mich. 


INDIANA. 


Report of the State Convention 
at Indianapolis. 








Written for the Indiana Farmer 
BY G. K. HUBBARD. 


In the absence of President F. L. 
Dougherty, Dr. Collins, of Hamilton 
county, was made chairman of the 
convention. 

The discussion of honey-plants re- 
vealed the fact that Alsike clover is 
the favorite, being both excellent as a 
honey-producer and a forage plant. 
One member said that it was a good 
feed for milch cows, and thus was able 
to make ‘the land flow with milk and 
honey.” 

On the question of bees puncturing 
grapes, the opinion was unanimous 
that it was out of the power of the in- 
sect to do so. Mr. Muth, of Cincinnati, 
said that when wasps and hornets 
have punctured the grapes the bees 
will extract the juices, but their man- 
dibles are not fitted for cutting through 
the skin. He said that the grapes 
would not be disturbed by the wasps 
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THE 





and hornets, if the bees are near the 
vineyard. He also recommended 
salycilic acid and carbolic acid as 
remedies for foul brood, but the only 
sure cure is fire. 

On the second day the subject, 
«*Women keeping bees and becoming 
members of the association,” was dis- 
cussed. 

On bees freezing, Mr. Mason said 
that bees cannot be frozen in a cluster 
if the hive is dry, but they can be 
chilled to death if the hive is cold and 
damp. 

Regarding wintering bees, Mr. Bull 
said: Three things are essential at all 
seasons of the year. They need honey, 
bee-bread, and water. If it is desir- 
able to have bees winter well, do not 
fail to furnish water. It will prevent 
them gorging themselves. As to win- 
tering out-doors or in the cellar, each 
had its advocates. 

The association indorsed the resolu- 
tion of the State Board of Agriculture 
on the State Library. The association 
also resolved to appoint a delegate, to 
co-operate with delegates from other 
societies in presenting this matter to 
the Legislature, with instructions to 
endeavor to secure an appropriation 
by the Legislature sufficient to cover 
the expense of publishing the associa- 
tion’s report, and other expenses inci- 
dental to its annual meetings. 

The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, Dr. 
E. H. Collins, of Mattsville; Vice- 
President, Wickloff Mason, of Fillmore; 
Secretary, Geo. C. Thompson, South- 
port ; Treasurer, Mrs. Irvin Robbins, 
of Indianapolis. 

The convention then adjourned. 





BEE-ESCAPE. 


Plans for Making Bee-.Escapes 
for Extracting-Rooms. 


On page 77, Albert H. Lind asks 
how to make a bee-escape for his ex- 
tracting room. In reply to the ques- 
tion, Dr. C. C. Miller, of Marengo, II1., 
describes his plan as follows : 


Bees will fly to the light, so it is im- 
portant that there shall be no light 
admitted to the room except where 
the bees can escape. The place for 
escape may be a hole in the wall a foot 
square, or it may be a whole window. 
In either case, cover the whole of the 
aperture with wire-cloth, and let the 
wire-cloth be large enéugh to continue 
a foot or so above the aperture. Now 
if the whole thing be nailed down 
tight, of course no bee can get out ; so 
some plan must be devised to make 
the upper part stand out from the out- 
side wall, for you understand that the 


wire-cloth is nailed on the outside, not 
the inside of the building. 

At each side of the window naila 
piece of common lath on the building. 
so that the lower end shall come 2 or 
2 inches below the upper boundary of 
the aperture, and let the lath extend 
upward as far as the wire-cloth goes. 
Now nail the wire-cloth on the lath. 
It may be necessary to have a piece 
of lath midway between the two side- 
pieces, so as to hold the wire-cloth 
more firmly to its place. This makes 
an open space of § of an inch through 
which the bees can go up and fly off, 
but no bee will think of starting at the 
top to come in. 

The sash must be taken out of the 
window, or if less light is needed the 
upper sash can be let down, and a 
cloth, no matter how thin, be hung 
over the sash inside. In this case the 
wire-cloth need not cover the lower 
part of the window, but pains must be 
taken to make the window bee-tight. 

For greater economy, musquito-net- 
ting may be used for all but a foot or 
so of the upper part, and even that 
may be of musquito-netting, but it is 
so apt to get out of order. 


Mr. S. Burton, of Euréka, Ills., gives 
his method as follows : 


To make a bee-eseape, I tack screen- 
wire on the outside of the window 
frame, and make a hole at the top cor- 
ner of the window about 2 inches in 
diameter. Then make a tube of screen- 
wire about 5 inches long, to fit the 
hole in the screen; at the other end 
make about a half-inch hole. The 
bees will pass out at the hole, but 
none will enter. As they will go to 
the window to get in, there may be 
two or three such bee-escapes in the 
same window, if desired. 


Rey. T. H. Dahl, of Stoughton, Wis., 
gives the following plan : 


I will be glad to describe my own 
bee-escape, as it is an excellent one, 
and as far as I know it is the best yet 
in use. I would not part with it for 
fifty dollars, as it not only clears the 
honey-house of bees, but also of all 
other insects. It is not my invention, 
but it is used to a large extent among 
bee-beepers. 

I use wire-cloth on the outside of 
all the windows in the room, and I fix 
it on so as to reach 6 or 8 inches above 
the window. 

I put itonin this way: I nail a 
piece of lath as long as the screen on 
each side of the window, and fasten 
the wire-cloth on these pieces, and at 
the bottom of the window. There will 


then be an open space of $ of an inch 
between the wall above the window 
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all the bees will escape,and none return, 
as the bees or other insects always try 
to get upward, and not downward. 

It is better to darken all other win- 
dows but one, when you will get the 
bees out, and of course it is not neces. 
sary to put wire-cloth on more than 
one window. By this ‘‘ escape” | 
keep my honey-house entirely free from 
bees and flies during the whole summer. 


Mr. Enoch Babb, of Herbst, Ind., 
writes as follows about his bee-escape : 


I like my bee-escape very well, and 
it is made as follows: It is a common 
window in a double frames, that is,one 
frame inside of the other. Make the 
outside frame large enough to receive 
the inside frame containing the win- 
dow, which should be put in like any 
ordinary window in a dwelling. To 
raise or lower it, put in a small bolt 
through both frames in the centre be- 
tween the bottom and the top, oval the 
outside of the inside frame a little, and 
the window swings around and around. 

Work near the window, and all the 
bees that are carried in will soon fly 
and alight on the window, when, in a 
twinkling, the window can be turned 
inside out. In real hot weather raise 
or lower one window-sash, and put in 
a wire-screen, or tack on musquito- 
bar to give ventilation. 
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BEE-STINGS. 


The Rheumatism Cured by 
Bee-Stings, etc. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY E. W. COUNCILMAN, 


Mrs. L. Harrison, on page 57, favors 
some plan by which bees may be de- 
prived of their sting. I emphatically 
protest! If such a thing is attempted, 
I shall certainly enter a complaint to 
Prof. Berge for cruelty to insects. 

But laying all « pleasantry ” aside, | 
want to say that everything has its 
uses, and nothing was made in vain. 
Three years ago, when I commenced 
bee-keeping, I was so afflicted with 
rheumatism that it was very difficult 
for me to stoop and pick anything 
from the ground. Indeed, I was a 
great sufferer from that gerrible dis- 
ease. After working among the bees 
for awhile, I noticed that my lameness 
began to disappear, and now I am 
comparatively free from rheumatism. 

Last summer I learned for the first 
time that homeopathic physicians used 
the virus of the honey-bee for rheuma- 
tism. This set me to thinking. I am 
firmly of the opinion that the bee- 
stings (of which I have received 4 
few), have been the cause of my re- 
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that dread disease. So do not ‘de- 
horn” the bees! . 

In one part of my article, on page 
56, 1am made to say that the tem- 
perature of my cellar is from 32° to 
45°, and in the closing paragraph it 
reads from 40° to 45°. Either I made 
a lapsus ealami, or it was a typographi- 
cal error. It should read «from 30° 
to 45°,” to be exact. 

In extreme cold weather it has been 
down to 28° at the bottom of the cellar, 
and in the spring, during soft weather, 
it was 45°. I meant to give the aver- 
age (which I believe to be the secret 
of my success in wintering bees),which 
is from 30° to 45°. 

Newark Valley, N. Y. 


[It was printed exactly as written 
in the copy.—Eb.]} 





CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 








1888. Time and Place of Meeting. 


Apr. 11.—Stark County, at Canton, O. 
Mark Thomson, Sec., Canton, O. 


Apr. 24.—Des Moines County, at Burlington, Iowa. 
. John Nau, Sec., Middletown, lowa. 


May 5.—Susquehanna County, at New Milford, Pa. 
H. M. Seeley, Sec., Harford, Pa. 
{2 In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 
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Colonies in Good Condition.—W. 
D. Renfro, Troy, Ills., on Feb. 7, 1888, says: 


I have 27 colonies in good condition on the 
summer stands. Last month on two days 
they had good flights. I examined some of 
the hives, and they have plenty of bees and 
honey. As the last year was a poor one for 
honey, I got only about 300 pounds of comb 
honey, in one-pound sections. I am thank- 
ful that we have as much as we need for 
ourselves, and some to spare. 





The Season of 1887.—M. L. Barney 
& Bro., Hartford, Wis., on Jan.18, 1888, write: 


We wintered 117 colonies last winter, and 
lost one colony by spring dwindling. We 
had a poor season last year. We sold $175 
worth of bees and queens, and 4,575 pounds 
of honey We have now on hand 140 colo- 
nies, all of which are doing well. We ex- 
pect to lose a few colonies this winter,owing 
to an accident which prevented our prepar- 
ing them properly for winter. 





Few Dead Bees—Honey Trusts. 
—J.M. A. Miller, Galva, Ills., on Feb. 1, 
1888, writes : 

In 1887 I had only 2 swarms from 50 colo- 


nies, and about 20 pounds of honey. I had 
a lot of honey on hand last May, and I only 


realized about 8 cents a pound for it; now 
I notice that honey is selling in the same 
store for 30 cents per pound. That is a great 


change, indeed. I have 48 colonies safely 
stored in the cellar * some are quite strong, 
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and others not so strong. 1 examined them 
Neo gre and all are as quiet as I ever saw 
hem ; yet they are quite lively, and for 
some cause, that I cannot explain, there is 
not a pint of bees on the cellar bottom. 
Why is this ? 

I was told the oiner day that a “honey 
trust”? was being formed in Chicago, and 
that was the reason honey was so high and 
searce. I think that the dry weather has 
had more to do with the scarcity and prices 
than any “trust.” Hence, if we have a 

‘ood season this year, the first poney that 
s put on the market will receive the highest 
— ee. Of course the price will soon fall, 

ut not to where it was last spring. 


(The formation of a honey trust in Chi- 
cago, is a myth ! 

As there are but few bees dead on the 
cellar bottom, the presumption is that late 
breeding gave them mostly young bees to 
go into, winter quarters with. and conse- 
quently there are but few to die with old 
age.—Ep. | 


Value of Packing Bees.—Jno. A. 
Buchanan, Holliday’s Cove, W. Va., on Jan. 
25, 1888, says: 


Mr. Seabright, on page 45, expresses him- 
self as being in accord with the ony 
system. He began the last season with 6 
colonies. They were strong, as they had 
been packed all winter and spring ; he got 
60 pounds of honey. His not-far-distant 
neighbor, Mr. tag from 26 colonies, 
wintered in single-walled hives, with but a 
cushion over the frames, secured 250 pounds 
of comb honey. Will Mr. S. “fix this 
up,” so that it will help him out with his 
pet theory ? 





Bees Breeding Early, etc.—A. V. 
Kouba, Crete, Nebr., on Jan. 31, 1888, says : 


We are having very cold weather this 
winter ; on Jan, 15, the thermometer regis- 
tered 32° below zero. My bees are being 
wintered on the summer stands, and so far 
they seem to be in fine condition, except 
one colony that is weak. We are having 
nice weather now, the mercury being up to 
65°. ‘Ihe bees had a good flight to-day, and 
alsoa few days before. I examined the 
weak colony to-day, and contracted its 
brood-chamber to three frames. In the 
middle of one comb I found a circle of eggs. 
I opened the hive of a strong colony, and 
found three combs with eggs, in a circle 
from 3to 4 inches in diameter. I prefer a 
good chaff hive, for wintering out-doors. 








Wintering on Summer Stands. 
—J. Rosecrans, Auburn, N. Y., on Feb. 1, 
1888, writes: 


I commenced the season of 1887 with 7 
colonies, increased them to 9 colonies, and 
took off 400 pounds of honey in one and two 
pound sections. The bees are on the sum- 
mer stands without any packing or cush- 
ions, with only a piece of cotton-cloth. 
They were all right when last examined, 
and I[ trust that they will continue to be so. 
I wintered them last winter on the summer 
stands, in the same way, with the loss of 
only one colony, which starved. 





Early Breeding of Bees, etc.— 
Wm. Stolley, Grand Island, Nebr., on Jan. 
31, 1888, writes : 

From Dec. 20, 1887 until Jan. 25, 1888, we 
had fearfully cold weather in central Ne- 
braska ; it was at zero or far below, and 
once even 35°, Fahr., below zero. On Jan. 
26, it beeame warm enough for bees to fly, 
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being 50° in the shade. Ever since it has 
been quite warm, and to-day the mercury 
was 60° in the shade. I have improved this 
warm spell, and overhauled all of my bees. 
The hives were cleaned, all chaff peeking 
dried, and in a few cases frames of honey 
were put in, where the winter stores were 
insufficient to last the bees well into spring. 


I found all of my bees in excellent condi- 
tion, but I was surprised to find that a num- 
ber of colonies had in one, two, and even 
three frames, patehes of capped brood. My 
aim always is, to keep my bees from early 
breeding, and I cannot understand why 
they should breed earlier in this excep- 
tionally cold winter, than in previous much 
warlwer winters, since the winter peaking 
is the same as usual ; unless it is that my 
bees are entering exclusively on natura 
stores, with lots of pollen, when formerly I 
removed the pollen as much as possible, and 
fed the best coffee A sugar syrup instead. 

I will try to give my bees frequent flights, 
if possible, and thus [ hope to prevent diar- 
rhea and loss. I learn that many bees have 
succumbed to the cold that we have had in 
this section of Nebraska. 





Cold Weather—Canadian Loco- 
motive.—Chas. Solveson, Nashotah, Wis., 
on Jan. 31, 1888, says : 


Bees in the cellar are wintering finely, 
but those on the summer stands are having 
a hard time of it, and it is not to be wonder- 
ed at, with the mercury for weeks at from 
zero to 40° below, with but two or three 
abatements of but a day’s duration. To-day, 
however, we are having mild weather. 

By-the-way, how slow that Canadian 
* locomotive” travels! I have been pa- 
tiently waiting for the sounds of the “me 
bells” that were to convey such astound- 
ing news of an invention that would “cause 
agreat commotion among the dry bones, 
and not yet extinct fossils of bee-dom ;’ 
and yet so simple that the relator could 
hardly refrain from “ laughing out right at 
the og med of the whole tribe, that not 
one of their number ever thought of it be- 
fore.” Did youever! Well, well! I hope 
Bro. Clarke will not keep us in suspense 
much longer, as I fear it will be the “‘ whole 
tribe” that will laugh next, unless some- 
thing turns up pretty soon. 


(This is respectfully referred to Bro. 
Clarke for reply.—Ep.] 





- me + 


Cleansing Flights for Bees, etc. 
—Evan R. Styer, Morgantown, Pa., on Jan. 
28, 1888, writes : 


On Nov. 14, 1887, 1 packed 11 colonies in a 
bee-house, placing the hives within 2 inches 
of each other, and putting meadow-hay 
around the insides. he house opens to 
the south. I fed 150 pounds of sugar syrup 
to 10 colonies, one colony having stored 
enough for winter use. On Dec. 9, bees had 
a good flight,and on Jan. 14 they had another 
cleansiug flight. There was snow on the 
ground, and but few bees were lost in the 
snow. All the colonies have lost consider- 
able in bees during the winter. If this con- 
tinues until March, some will be weak. 
Some of the colonies have only six frames 
each, while the rest have eight. What 
comb honey I produced was nice, and I re- 
ceived 30 cents per pound for it ; and now I 
am selling extracted for 18 cents per pound. 

I prefer the two-story Langstroth hive to 
any other. I expect better results the com- 
ing season, as 1 intend to sow a great deal 
of Alsike clover seed, and will prevail upon 
my neighbors to do so. 

The BEE JouRNAL is a welcome visitor 
at our fireside, and the information which I 
receive is of great advantage to me. Indeed, 
I — see how I could get along with- 
out it. 
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and hornets, if the bees are near the 
vineyard. He also recommended 
salycilic acid and carbolie acid as 
remedies for foul brood, but the only 
sure cure is fire. 

On the second day the subject, 
«*Women keeping bees and becoming 
members of the association,” was dis- 
cussed. 

On bees freezing, Mr. Mason said 
that bees cannot be frozen in a cluster 
if the hive is dry, but they can be 
chilled to death if the hive is cold and 
damp. 

Regarding wintering bees, Mr. Bull 
said: Three things are essential at all 
seasons of the year. They need honey, 
bee-bread, and water. If it is desir- 
able to have bees winter well, do not 
fail to furnish water. It will prevent 
them gorging themselves. As to win- 
tering out-doors or in the cellar, each 
had its advocates. 

The association indorsed the resolu- 
tion of the State Board of Agriculture 
on the State Library. The association 
also resolved to appoint a delegate, to 
co-operate with delegates from other 
societies in presenting this matter to 
the Legislature, with instructions to 
endeavor to secure an appropriation 
by the Legislature sufficient to cover 
the expense of publishing the associa- 
tion’s report, and other expenses inci- 
dental to its annual meetings. 

The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, Dr. 
E. H. Collins, of Mattsville; Vice- 
President, Wickloff Mason, of Fillmore; 
Secretary, Geo. C. Thompson, South- 
port ; Treasurer, Mrs. Irvin Robbins, 
of Indianapolis. 

The convention then adjourned. 


BEE-ESCAPE. 


Plans for Making Bee-.Escapes 
for Extracting-Rooms. 





On page 77, Albert H. Lind asks 
how to make a bee-escape for his ex- 
tracting room. In reply to the ques- 
tion, Dr. C. C. Miller, of Marengo, IIL, 
describes his plan as follows : 


Bees will fly to the light, so it is im- 
portant that there shall be no light 
admitted to the room except where 
the bees can escape. The place for 
escape may be a hole in the wall a foot 
square, or it may bea whole window. 
In either case, cover the whole of the 
aperture with wire-cloth, and let the 
wire-cloth be large enédugh to continue 
a foot or so above the aperture. Now 
if the whole thing be nailed down 
tight, of course no bee can get out ; so 
some plan must be devised to make 
the upper part stand out from the out- 


wire-cloth is nailed on the outside, not 
the inside of the building. 
At each side of the window naila 
piece of common lath on the building. 
so that the lower end shall come 2 or 
2 inches below the upper boundary of 
the aperture, and let the lath extend 
upward as far as the wire-cloth goes. 
Now nail the wire-cloth on the lath. 
It may be necessary to have a piece 
of lath midway between the two side- 
pieces, so as to hold the wire-cloth 
more firmly to its place. This makes 
an open space of § of an inch through 
which the bees can go up and fly off, 
but no bee will think of starting at the 
top to come in. 
The sash must be taken out of the 
window, or if less light is needed the 
upper sash can be let down, and a 
cloth, no matter how thin, be hung 
over the sash inside. In this case the 
wire-cloth need not cover the lower 
part of the window, but pains must be 
taken to make the window bee-tight. 
For greater economy, musquito-net- 
ting may be used for all but a foot or 
so of the upper part, and even that 
may be of musquito-netting, but it is 
so apt to get out of order. 


Mr. S. Burton, of Euréka, IIls., gives 
his method as follows : 


To make a bee-eseape, I tack screen- 
wire on the outside of the window 
frame, and make a hole at the top cor- 
ner of the window about 2 inches in 
diameter. Then make a tube of screen- 
wire about 5 inches long, to fit the 
hole in the screen; at the other end 
make about a half-inch hole. The 
bees will pass out at the hole, but 
none will enter. As they will go to 
the window to get in, there may be 
two or three such bee-escapes in the 
same window, if desired. 


Rey. T. H. Dahl, of Stoughton, Wis., 
gives the following plan : 


I will be glad to describe my own 
bee-escape, as it is an excellent one, 
and as far as I know it is the best yet 
in use. I would not part with it for 
fifty dollars, as it not only clears the 
honey-house of bees, but also of all 
other insects. It is not my invention, 
but it is used to a large extent among 
bee-beepers. 

I use wire-cloth on the outside of 
all the windows in the room, and I fix 
it on so as to reach 6 or 8 inches above 
the window. 

I put itonin this way: I nail a 
piece of lath as long as the screen on 
each side of the window, and fasten 
the wire-cloth on these pieces, and at 
the bottom of the window. There will 


then be an open space of 2 of an inch 
the window 


between the wall above 





side wall, for you understand that the 
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all the bees will escape,and none return, 
as the bees or other insects always try 
to get upward, and not downward. 

It is better to darken all other win- 
dows but one, when you will get the 
bees out, and of course it is not neces. 
sary to put wire-cloth on more than 
one window. By this ‘‘ escape” | 
keep my honey-house entirely free from 
bees and flies during the whole summer. 


Mr. Enoch Babb, of Herbst, Ind., 
writes as follows about his bee-escape : 
I like my bee-escape very well, and 
it is made as follows: It is a common 
window in a double frames, that is,one 
frame inside of the other. Make the 
outside frame large enough to receive 
the inside frame containing the win- 
dow, which should be put in like any 
ordinary window in a dwelling. To 
raise or lower it, put in a small bolt 
through both frames in the centre be- 
tween the bottom and the top, oval the 
outside of the inside frame a little, and 
the window swings around and around. 
Work near the window, and all the 
bees that are carried in will soon fly 
and alight on the window, when, ina 
twinkling, the window can be turned 
inside out. In real hot weather raise 
or lower one window-sash, and put in 
a wire-screen, or tack on musquito- 
bar to give ventilation. 





> 


BEE-STINGS. 


The Rheumatism Cured by 
Bee-Stings, etc. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY E. W. COUNCILMAN. 


Mrs. L. Harrison, on page 57, favors 
some plan by which bees may be de- 
prived of their sting. I emphatically 
protest! If such a thing is attempted, 
I shall certainly enter a complaint to 
Prof. Berge for cruelty to insects. 

But laying all « pleasantry ” aside, | 
want to say that everything has its 
uses, and nothing was made in vain. 
Three years ago, when I commenced 
bee-keeping, 1 was so afflicted with 
rheumatism that it was very difficult 
for me to stoop and pick anything 
from the ground. Indeed, I was a 
great sufferer from that gerrible dis- 
ease. After working among the bees 
for awhile, I noticed that my lameness 
began to disappear, and now I am 
comparatively free from rheumatism. 

Last summer I learned for the first 
time that homeopathic physicians used 
the virus of the honey-bee for rheuma- 
tism. This set me to thinking. I am 
firmly of the opinion that the bee- 
stings (of which I have received 4 
few), have been the cause of my re- 
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that dread disease. So do not ‘de- 
horn” the bees ! : 

In one part of my article, on page 
56,1 am made to say that the tem- 
perature of my cellar is from 32° to 
45°, and in the closing paragraph it 
reads from 40° to 45°. Either I made 
a lapsus ealami, or it was a typographi- 
cal error. It should read «from 30° 
to 45°,” to be exact. 

In extreme cold weather it has been 
down to 28° at the bottom of the cellar, 
and in the spring, during soft weather, 
it was 45°. I meant to give the aver- 
age (which I believe to be the secret 
of my success in wintering bees),which 
is from 30° to 45°. 

Newark Valley, N. Y. 


(It was printed exactly as written 
in the copy.—Ep.]} 





CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 








1888. Time and Place of Meeting. 


Apr. 11.—Stark County, at Canton, O. 
Mark Thomson, Sec., Canton, O. 


Apr. 24.—Des Moines County, at Burlington, Iowa. 
John Nau, Sec, Middletown, lowa. 


May 5.—_Susquehanna County, at New Milford, Pa. 
mT H. M. Seeley, Sec., Harford, Pa. 
{2 In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—EbD. 














Colonies in Good Condition.—W. 
D. Renfro, Troy, Ills., on Feb, 7, 1888, says: 


I have 27 colonies in good condition on the 
summer stands. Last month on two days 
they had good flights. I examined some of 
the hives, and they have plenty of bees and 
honey. As the last year was a poor one for 
honey, I got only about 300 pounds of comb 
honey, in one-pound sections. I am thank- 
ful that we have as much as we need for 
ourselves, and some to spare. 





The Season of 1887.—M. L. Barney 
& Bro., Hartford, Wis., on Jan.18, 1888, write: 


We wintered 117 colonies last winter, and 
lost one colony by spring dwindling. We 
had a poor season last year. We solid $175 
worth of bees and queens, and 4,575 pounds 
of honey. We have now on hand 140 colo- 
nies, all of which are doing well. We ex- 
pect to lose a few colonies this winter,owing 
to an accident which prevented our prepar- 
ing them properly for winter. 





Few Dead Bees—Honey Trusts. 
—J.M. A. Miller, Galva, Llls., on Feb. 1, 
1888, writes : 


In 1887 I had only 2 swarms from 50 colo- 
hies, and about 20 pounds of honey. I had 
a lot of honey on hand last May, and I only 
realized about 8 cents a pound for it; now 
I notice that honey is selling in the same 
store for 30 cents = pound. That is a great 
change, indeed. I have 48 colonies safely 
stored in the cellar * some are quite strong, 





«| tered 32° below zero. My bee 
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and others not so strong. 1 examined them 
oe gee i and all are as quiet as I ever saw 
hem ; yet they are quite lively, and for 
some cause, that I cannot explain, there is 
not a pint of bees on the cellar bottom. 
Why is this ? 

I was told the other day that a “honey 
trust”? was being formed in Chicago, and 
that was the reason honey was so high and 
scarce. I think that the dry weather has 
had more to do with the scarcity and prices 
than any “trust.” Hence, if we have a 

ood season this year, the first pene that 
s put on the market will receive the highest 
_ ce. Of course the price will soon fall, 

ut not to where it was last spring. 


[The formation of a honey trust in Chi- 
cago, is a myth ! 

As there are but few bees dead on the 
cellar bottom, the presumption is that late 
breeding gave them mostly young bees to 
go into, winter quarters with, and conse- 


quently there are but few to die with old 
age.—Ep. ] 





Value of Packing Bees.—Jno. A. 
Buchanan, Holliday’s Cove, W. Va., on Jan. 
25, 1888, says : 


Mr. Seabright, on page 45, expresses him- 
self as being in accord with the packip 

system. He began the last season with 6: 
colonies. They were strong, as they had 
been packed all winter and spring ; he got 
60 pounds of honey. His not-far-distant 
neighbor, Mr. ree from 26 colonies, 
wintered in single-walled hives, with but a 
cushion over the frames, secured 250 pounds 
of comb honey. Will Mr. S. “fix this 
up,” so that it will help him out with his 
pet theory ? 





Bees Breeding Early, etc.—A. V. 
Kouba, Crete, Nebr., on Jan. 31, 1888, says: 


We are having very cold weather this 
winter : on Jan, 15, the thermometer regis- 
Ss are being 
wintered on the summer stands, and so far 
they seem to be in fine condition, except 
one colony that is weak. We are having 
nice weather now, the mercury being up to 
65°. ‘he bees had a good flight to-day, and 
alsoa few days before. I examined the 
weak colony to-day, and contracted its 
brood-chamber to three frames. In the 
middle of one comb I found a circle of eggs. 
I opened the hive of a strong colony, and 
found three combs with eggs, in a circle 
from 3to 4 inches in diameter. I prefer a 
good chaff hive, for wintering out-doors. 





Wintering on Summer Stands. 
—J. Rosecrans, Auburn, N. Y., on Feb. 1, 
1888, writes : 


I commenced the season of 1887 with 7 
colonies, increased them to 9 colonies, and 
took off 400 pounds of honey in one and two 
pound sections. The bees are on the sum- 
mer stands without any packing or cush- 
ions, with only a piece of cotton-cloth. 
They were all right when last examined, 
and I trust that they will continue to be so. 
I wintered them last winter on the summer 
stands, in the same way, with the loss of 
only one colony, which starved. 





Early Breeding of Bees, etc.— 
Wm. Stolley, Grand Island, Nebr., on Jan. 
31, 1888, writes : 

From Dec. 20, 1887 until Jan. 25, 1888, we 
had fearfully cold weather in central Ne- 
braska ; it was at zero or far below, and 
once even 35°, Fahr., below zero. On Jan. 
26, it became warm enough for bees to fly, 
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being 50° in the shade. Ever since it has 
been quite warm, and to-day the mercury 
was 60° in the shade. I have improved this 
warm spell, and overhauled all of my bees. 
The hives were cleaned, all chaff poses 
dried, and in a few cases frames of honey 
were put in, where the winter stores were 
insufficient to last the bees well into spring. 


I found all of my bees in excellent condi- 
tion, but I was surprised to find that a num- 
ber of colonies had in one, two, and even 
three frames, patehes of capped brood. My 
aim always is, to keep my bees from early 
breeding, and I cannot understand why 
they should breed earlier in this excep- 
tionally coid winter, than in previous much 
warlwer winters, since the winter poarne 
is the same as usual ; unless it is that | 
bees are wintering exclusively on natura 
stores, with lots of pollen, when formerly I 
removed the pollen as much as possible, and 
fed the best coffee A sugar syrup instead. 

I will try to give my bees frequent flights, 
if possible, and thus [ hope to prevent diar- 
rhea and loss. I learn that many bees have 
succumbed to the cold that we have had in 
this séction of Nebraska. 


Cold Weather—Canadian Loco- 
motive.—Chas. Solveson, Nashotah, Wis., 
on Jan. 31, 1888, says : 


Bees in the cellar are wintering finely, 
but those on the summer stands are having 
a hard time of it, and it is not to be wonder- 
ed at, with the mercury for weeks at from 
zero to 40° below, with but two or three 
abatements of but a day’s duration. To-day, 
however, we are having mild weather. 

By-the-way, how slow that Canadian 
* locomotive” travels! I have been pa- 
tiently waiting for the sounds of the “me 
bells” that were to convey such astound- 
ing news of an invention that would “‘cause 
agreat commotion among the dry bones, 
and not yet extinct fossils of bee-dom ;’ 
and yet so simple that the relator could 
hardly refrain from “ laughing out right at 
the stupidity of the whole tribe, that not 
one of their number ever thought of it be- 
fore.” Did youever! Well, well! I hope 
Bro. Clarke will not keep us in suspense 
much longer, as I fear it will be the “* whole 
tribe” that will laugh next, unless some- 
thing turns up pretty soon. 


(This is respectfully referred to Bro. 
Clarke for reply.—Ep.] 
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Cleansing Flights for Bees, etc. 
—Evan R. Styer, Morgantown, Pa., on Jan. 
23, 1888, writes : 


On Nov. 14, 1887, 1 packed 11 colonies in a 
bee-house, placing the hives within 2 inches 
of each other, and Putting meadow-hay 
around the insides. he house opens to 
the south. I fed 150 pounds of sugar syrup 
to 10 colonies, one colony having stored 
enough for winter use. On Dec. 9, bees had 
a good flight,and on Jan. 14 they had another 
cleansiug flight. There was snow on the 
ground, and but few bees were lost in the 
snow. Alli the colonies have lost consider- 
able in bees during the winter. If this con- 
tinues until March, some will be weak. 
Some of the colonies have only six frames 
each, while the rest have eight. What 
comb honey I produced was nice, and I re- 
ceived 30 cents per pound for it ; and now I 
am selling extracted for 18 cents per pound. 

{ prefer the two-story Langstroth hive to 
any other. I expect better results the com- 
ing season, as 1 intend to sow a great deal 
of Alsike clover seed, and will prevail upon 
my neighbors to do so. 

The BEE JOURNAL is a welcome visitor 
at our fireside, and the information which I 
receive is of great advantage to me. Indeed, 
I ~~ see how I could get along with- 
out it. 
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ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 





‘Business Hotices. 
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If Wou Live near one post-office and 
get your mail at another, be sure to give the 
address that we have on our list. 


Hilton’s new pamphlet on Comb Honey 
Production has been reduced in price to5 
cents. For sale at this office. 


Simmins’ Non-Swarming System will 
be clubbed with the BEE JoURNAL for one 
year, both postpaid, for $1.25. 


Beeswax.—We will pay 20 cemts per 
pound, delivered here, for Yellow Beeswax. 
To avoid mistakes, the name of the shipper 
should always be on each package. 


Preserve Your Papers for future 
reference. If youhave no BINDER we 
will mail you one for 60 cents; or you can 
have one FREE, if you will send us 3 new 
yearly subscriptions for the Bez JouRNAI. 


Please write American Bee Journal 
on the envelope when writing to this office. 
Several of our letters have already gone to 
another firm (a commission house), causing 
vexatious delay and trouble. 


Money Orders for $5.00 and under, 
cost 5 cents. As these are absolutely safe, 
it will pay to get them instead of the Postal 
Notes which are payable to any one who 
presents them. 


Clover Seeds.—We are selling Alsike 
Clover Seed at the following prices : $8.00 
per bushel; $2.25 per peck; 25 cents per Ib. 
White Clover Seed : $10.00 per bushel; $2.75 
per peck; 30 cents per lb. Sweet, or Melilot, 
Clover Seed: $6.00 per bushel ; $1.75 per 
peck: 20 cents per lb.—by express or freight. 


Photographs of Bee-Keepers.— 
The “medley” gotten up by E. O. Tuttle, 
containing the faces of 181 representative 
apiarists, and a printed sketch of each one, 
will be sent with the Bez JouRNAL for one 
year for $1.75; or we will present it free, by 
mail, to any one, for a club of three subscri- 
bers and $3.00. 


The Convention. — The pamphlet 
containing the report of the proceedings of 
the Union Convention in Chicago, is now 
published, and can be obtained at this office 
for 25 cents. Or bound up with the history 
of the International Society, and a full re- 
port of the Detroit and Indianapolis conven- 
tions, for 50 cents, postpaid. 





Hioney and Beeswax Market. 





CHICAGO. 

HONEY.—We quote : White comb, 16@18c.: dark, 
13@15¢e. Extracted, 7@10c, Market dull, but more 
uctive demand looked for when weather moderates. 

BEESW AX.—21@22c. 

8. T. FISH & CO., 189 8. Water St, 


CHICAGO. 
HONE Y.—Choice comb, 18¢., with some fancy held 
alittle higher. Extracted, 7@9c. Demand light. 
BEESW AX,—22@23¢. R. A. BURNETT, 
Jan. 21. 161 South Water St. 
DETROIT. 
NEY.—Best white in pound sections, 18@20c. 
ueuek 9@10c. Demand brisk 
BEESWA 


AX. aes 2 o 
Jan. 20. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


palpi 
HONE Y.—Best white 1I-lbs. sections sell at 19@20 
cts. Extracted 7@%c. Demand small and supply fair 
BEES W AX.—22@25c. 
5 A.C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario 8t. 


NEW YORE. 

HONEY.—We quote: Fancy white in 1-lb. sec- 
tions, 16@19c.; the same in 2-lbs., 14@16c.; buck- 
wheat 1-lbs., 11@i2c.; 2-lbs., 10@lle. Off grades 
{O3e. per Ib. less. White extracted, 8@9c. Mar- 

et dull. 

BEESW AX.—22@23c. 

McCAUL & HILDRETH BROS., 
Jan. 20, 28 & 30 W. Broadway, near Duane 8t. 


KANSAS CITY. 

HONEY.—We quote: White i-lbs., glassed, 16@17c; 
unglassed, 17@18c.; and dark 1-Ibs. glassed, 15¢.; un- 
lassed, 16c.; white 2-]bs., glassed, i6c. +3. UD lassed 2- 
bs., 17c. California white 2-lbs.,17c. California ex- 
tracted in 6u-lb. cans, 8c. Market quiet and receipts 
are larger. 

BEESWAX. —No. 1, 20c.; No. 2, 
Feb. 9. CLEMONS, ‘'GLOON & CO. cor 4th & Walnut. 


ST. LOUIS. 
HONEY.—Choice comb, 18@20¢. 
choice white clover in good con 


Jan. 25. 


latter price for 
dition. Strained, 
in barrels, 5@6c. Extra fancy, and of bright color 
and in No. 1 packages, }4-cent advance on above. 
Extracted, in bbis., 646@7c.; in cans, 7 to 9 cents. 
Short caer, in indicates further advance in prices. 

AX.—20c. for orime. 
ie 19. D.G. TUTT & CO., Commercial St. 


CINCINNATI, 
BBESW AX.—Demand is good—20@22c. per Ib. wd 
HONEBY.—We quote extracted at 4@8c. per 
Choice comb, 16@20c., in the jobbing way. De. 
mand fair and supply good. 
200d to choice veliow,. on arrival. 
Jan. 24, C. F. MUTH & SON, Freeman & Central Av. 


NEW_YORE. 

ONEY.—We qeaes ey white 1-lb. sections, 
17a ee; fancy 2-\bs., 15@16c.. Lower grades 1@2c. 
per lb. ‘less. Buckwheat i-Ibs., 11@12c.; 2-lbs., 10@ 
llc. Extracted, white, 9@19c.; buckwheat, 6@7e. 

Demand has ‘slackened some, and to make sales 
we must shade above passes. About Jan. 15 we ex- 
pect a more active deman 
Dec. 31. F.G. STROUMEYER &CO., 122 Water Bt. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
HONEY.—Fancy white 1-lbs., 18@'9c.; fair 1-lbs 
17c.: dark 1-lbs. are slow sale at 14@15c.; fancy 2- 
lbs., white, 15@16c.: buckwheat fancy 1-lbs., 13@14 
cts.: common, 12c. Prices tend downward. 
BEESWAX.—23@24c. 
Dec. 11. ARTHUR TODD, 2122 N. Front 8t. 


MILWAUKEE. 

HONEY.—Choice white one-lb. sections, 18@19c.: 
2-lbs.. 15@16c.; 3-lbs.. 14@15c. Dark and broken not 
quotable. Extracted, white in kegs and tin, 9@9%c.; 
\-barrels and barrels, 84@9c.; dark and mixea in 
same, 6@7c. Market slow ; better demand expected. 

BEESW AX.— a + 

eb. 2. Vv. BISHOP, 142 W. Water 8t. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.—We quote: White to extra, 15@18c.; 
amber, 13@16c. xtracted, white liquid. 7@7 Ke.; 
amber and candied, , meGOiee. Market quiet. 

BEESW AX.—20@ 

Feb. 4. SCHACHT & LEMCKE, 122-124 Davis St. 


TON. 
1-lb. sections, 16@17c.; 2- 


BOS 
HONEY.—We quote: 
Ib. sections, 14@15c. Pxtracted, 8@9c. The market 


is not very brisk and sales are slow. 
BEES .—25 cts. per Ib. 
Jan. 12. BLAKE & KIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 
KANSAS CITY. 


HONEY.—We quote: Choice white 2-Ib. sections, 
17@18c.; dark 2-lbs, 14@15c.; choice white 1-lbs., 18 to 
20 cts. ; dark 1- lbs., 15@16c. White extracted, 7@8e.; 
dark. 5@6c, Demand J light. 

BEESWAX.—21 to 22 

Jan.10,. HAMBLIN “i BEARSS, 514 Walnut 8t. 


DENVER. 

HONEY.—Best white 1-lb. sections, 19@20c.; 2-Ib. 
sections, 16@i8c. Extracted, finest grade, 12\éc.; 
dark, 8@9c. 

BEESW AX.—20@23¢ 

Jan.16. J.M. CLARK & CO., 1409 Fifteenth 8t. 


8AN FRANCISCO. 
HONEY.—We quote: White comb, 17@19c.; am- 
ber, 124%@15e. Light amber to white extracted, 
8c.; amber, dark and By 64%4@74c. Mar- 
ia firm and stocks light. 
BE -—22@23¢. 
Dec. 12. . 


We Club the American Bee Journa 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAST 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 


The American Bee Journal ....... 1 3 

and Gleanings in Bee-Culture..... 200.... 175 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine........150.... 140 
Bee- Keepers’ Guide......... -150.... 140 
Bee-Keepers’ Review......... 150.... 140 
The Apiculturist .............. 200.... 180 
Canadian Bee Journal......... 200.... 180 
Canadian Honey Producer...140.... 130 

The 8 above-named papers.. .... 5 90.... 500 

and Cook’s Manual................- 225.... 200 
Bees and Honey (Newman)...2 00.... 175 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal..160.... 150 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth)...3 00.... 2.00 
Root’s A BC of Bee Culture. .2 25.... 210 
Farmer’s Account Book...... 400.... 220 
Simmins’ Non-Swarming . eve 60,... 1% 
Western World Guide ........ 150.... 130 
Heddon’s book, “Success,”..150.. 140 
A Year Among the Bees..... 175.... 150 
Convention Hand-Book....... 1 50.... 130 
Weekly Inter-Ocean........... 200.... 1% 
lowa Homestead ..... s cawnneak 200.... 190 
Cabbage and Celery........... 1 26.... 115 
How to Propagate Fruit...... 150.... 125 
History of National Society..1 50.... 125 





Give a Copy of “ Honey as Food and 
Medicine ” to every one who buys a package 
of honey. It will sell lots of it. 


New Subscribers can obtain the full 
numbers for 1887 and 1888, for $1.75, while 
there are any sets of 1887 left. 


Look Over last year’s numbers of the 
BEE JOURNAL, and if any are missing, 
send for them at once,as we have but few 
left now, and they are daily becoming less. 


Please to get your Neighbor, 
who keeps bees, to also take the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL. Itis now so CHEAP that 
no one can afford to do without it. 


This is the Time for reading. The 
long winter evenings can be utilized by 
reading up bee-literature. We have all the 
newest bee-books, and can fill all orders on 
the day they are received. 


A Pocket Dictionary will be pre 
sented for two subscribers with $2.00. It is 
always useful to have a dictionary at hand 
to decide as to the spelling of words, and to 
determine their meaning. 


Wucca Brushes, for removing bees 
from the combs, are a soft, vegetable fiber, 
and do not irritate the bees. We supply 
them at 5 cents each, or 50 cents a dozen ; if 
sent by mail, add 1 cent each for postage. 


We Supply Chapman Honey-Plant 
SEED at the following prices: One 
ounce, 40 cents ; 4 ounces, $1; }¢ pound, 
$1.75 ; 1 pound, $3. One pound of seed is 
sufficient for half an acre, if properly 
thinned out and re-set. 


We Club the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
and the “‘ Bee-Keepers’ Magazine” for one 
year for $1.40 ; or with “Gleanings in Bee- 
Culture” for $1.75; or with the “ Apicul- 
turist ” for $1.80 ; or the “ Canadian Honey- 
Producer ” for $1.30 ; with the Bee-Keepers’ 





B. SMITH & CO., 423 Front Bt. 


Review, $1.40; or all six for $4.00, 
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